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PLAY educates and develops children. Even the 
wholesome enjoyment of chewing gum has its ben- 
efits. Daily, especially after meals, chewing gum is 


good for the teeth. Four factors tewards GOOD 
TEETH are: Right Food, Personal Care, Den- § 
tist’s Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. There F 
is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Sum. 





Today, manufacturers call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations cf their products. Re- 
sults of such research form the basis of our advertising. 
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Send FREE Alaska Vacation 
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ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY = #f@sy curs, 


See your Travel Agent and mail this coupon to the Alaska Line 
for interesting Alaska vacation literature. 


WHERE YOU CRUISE A 


ane of Natural lorie 


T’S open the book to adventure —step up the gangplank 
and sail away on those smooth winding seas to one of the 
most fascinating and magical of world vacatienlands. 


On a comfortable Alaska Line steamer you'll be amazed 
when you find yourself gliding along on calm seas in a land 
where a mild and invigorating climate seems especially ordered 
for vacation-time pleasures. You’re sure to lose your heart to 
Alaska, as you cruise between snow-capped mountain ranges— 
sail among gem-like islands—come face to face with great blue 
glaciers that roar like angry thunder—explore Prince William 
Sound’s deep-walled fjords—travel Uncle Sam’s northernmost 
railway to our nothernmost national park to see Mt. McKinley, 
highest of North America’s majestic mountains—wander streets 
of interesting towns where gold-frenzied people once trod, 
where Russian nobility once ruled and where you gaze in in- 
quisitive wonder at grotesque totems. 


Then there are such happy, romantic days and nights on 
friendly decks, meeting new people, doing new things—all in 
Alaska, “up-under” the Midnight Sun. And Nature planned 
well, too, for she placed Alaska so close by that an Alaska vaca- 
tion requires only regular vacation time and a surprisingly 
modest budget. Summer sailings two and three times weekly 
from Seattle. Fares include berth and meals aboard ship. Any- 
time from May to September is the right time to go. And as a 
hunch —why not pick-up, pack-up and plan to visit Alaska 
following the N.E.A. Convention in Portland. 
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Check here [J for one of The Alaska Line’s good-natured Alaska maps. Free to teachers. 
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‘SEE ALL THE WORLD 


Send for this fascinating free map 
that shows how it can be done 


Something brand new—original—different! An attractive wall map in full 
colors, showing how natural wonders, industries, crops and people of a// 
the world can be found right here within the borders of our own country. 


tis FREE to teachers, with the compliments of the Greyhound Lines. 
Thousands of schools are now using this attractive Comparison Map to 
put life in geography lessons . . . interesting for adults, too. We're giving 


itto teachers because all the places and things can be reached directly and 
at lowest cost by Greyhound Lines. If it suggests a trip to you or your 
fiends, we'll be amply repaid. 


GREYHOUND 





SEND THIS COUPON FOR COLORFUL FREE COMPARISON MAP 


Mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 146 Union Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee, Fr 
for full-color illustrated Comparison Map. If you would like rates and information on any trip, " 
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Every Greyhound terminal is the 
“‘Main Entrance’’ for a magnifi 
cent 3-ring performance lasting 
all summer . . starring the TEX AS 
CENTENNIAL at Dallas, the 
SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 
in California, and the GREAT 
LAKES EXPOSITION at 
Cleveland. A single Greyhound 
ticket will take you to any one o 

them—or to all three. Plan the trip 


for this vacation. 
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A STUDENT ONCE TOLD US IT WON?°T 
THAT ALL THE BEAUTIES OF 
NATURE HAD PASSED HIM BY BE LONG 


Until plans will be started for units 


UNTIL HE HAD FIRST SEEN of work centering around the various 
spring activities in the classroom such 
THEM IN PICTURES as EASTER, MAY DAY, etc. 


You will find in: 


How can we know but many other stu- 
dents are having the same experience? P R A C 7 I C A L 


Afford your pupils the opportunity of having W 
a new world revealed to them through good D R A I N G 
pictures. 
Authentic Reproductions of Great Paintings CORRELATED 
of all times can be brought to your school A R T EDITION 
through one of our : 
many suggestions that will be helpful in 
these units. 
EDUCATIONAL ART EXHIBITS Take an entire set of these Art Books and 


select and adapt the suggestions found there- 
in to your own local needs. 
It will be an Inspiration, a Great Educa- Many additional ideas will be found that 
tional Feature, a lesson in Nature Apprecia- are helpful in other Units of Work or In- 
tion as well as Paintings, and the means of tegrated Problems. 
creating a fund for the purchase of pictures These Art Texts are of great value to the 
for your schools. Grade Teacher as well as the Teacher of Art. 
Write us for complete information about the Exhibit Order several sets for use in your classes. 
Plan and make your reservation for a Spring dating. Price, per set of eight books, postpaid. ... $1.92 


A Teachers Manual will be included, no 
charge, with each order for one or more sets. 
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Why Should the State Maintain Teacher Training 


HIS INQUIRY emanates 

from two rather obvious, yet 

basic, truths. Let us merely 
state them as a means of clearing our 
way for the analysis of the question 
before us. They are, first, that the 
schools are largely what the teachers 
make them and, second, that teachers 
are not born ready-made. Over a 
century ago frontier thinkers envis- 
aged the truth of the first statement 
and incorporated it in the observa- 
tion which has long since been cur- 
rent among us—namely, “as is the 
teacher so is the school.” 

The second thought that teachers 
are not born ready-made does not 
minimize the importance of innate 
tendencies. It simply recognizes in 
addition to these the vast complexity 
of the teaching-learning process and 
the grasp of understanding needed 
by one who directs the growth of 
boys and girls. It follows therefore 
that genuine teachers we must have, 
and that they must be professionally 
educated. With these understand- 
ings in mind let us consider the 
question: Why should the state pro- 
vide this professional education? 

In order to perpetuate itself the 
state is compelled to educate its citi- 
sens. A public system of education 
has become the accepted instrument 
through which a democracy may 
make itself safe for the world. For 
two centuries or more this nation has 
been committed to this point of 
view. It is believed that not even a 
major depression will cause us to 
diminish our zeal for or force us to 
tetreat from this ideal. The prob- 
lems of the state will become more 
complex and more difficult of analy- 
sis and solution as the future un- 
folds. Social relationships will be- 
tome more delicately interwoven and 
ttuth from fallacy more difficult to 
discern. A democratic social order 


Institutions ? 
D. G. STOUT 


State Teachers College 
Johnson City 
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cannot succeed in solving those 
problems and in keeping a social 
equilibrium except it improve the 
educational status of its citizens. In- 
deed public education is one of the 
permanent institutions of democratic 
government. 

In order to perfect a unified and 
functionally related state system of 
education a program of teacher train- 
ing must be included in that system. 
In keeping with the needs of an ad- 
vancing social order it behooves the 
state to strive for the coordination 
and the strengthening of its school 
system. Educational statesmanship 
therefore will be zealous to incorpo- 
rate what will lend coherence and 
strength to that system and will be 
alert to avoid that which will result 


in unrelatedness or __ inefficiency. 
Careful analysis of this point 
leads to the conclusion that a 
program of teacher training is 


by the nature of the case an integral 
part of and as such is a unifying 
factor in such a system. If we are 
to have a state school system all 
functions of which are coordinated 
and all units of which are at work 
toward common ends with common 
ideals and standards, the teachers 
must be trained in the system. In 
fact they must help originate the 
ideals and rethink the objectives and 
techniques that make the system. 
For the sake of unity of purpose and 
solidarity of effort their training 
must bear a functional relation to the 
system. Any enterprise which for- 
mulates policies and sets up ideals 
can only be sure of fulfilling them 
when it has complete control of the 


policies, standards, and the tech- 
niques employed in the training of 
the personnel to whom it intrusts 
these major tasks. Great industries 
with national organization have fre- 
quently found it profitable to main- 
tain definite training schools wherein 
the policies and methods of the com- 
pany are instilled into the promising 
young leaders. The state likewise 
must not shirk the responsibility for 
training public school teachers who 
will understand, be in sympathy with, 
and be capable of carrying out the 
state’s public school program. 

Past experience has demonstrated 
thai the state must assume responsi- 
bility for the training of its teachers. 
Institutions are evolved by society in 
answer to a felt need, and the 
teacher training institutions are an 
answer to such a need. Schools for 
the preparation of teachers first be- 
gan as academies under private aus- 
pices. Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury there came a period of experi- 
ment in teacher preparation in which, 
according to Agnew, three distinct 
types of support were evidenced: 
“These types represented three 
stages of development on the way 
to full state maintenance and con- 
trol, the state normal school being 
the fourth in the process.” . In the 
first type the teacher training func- 
tion was assumed by voluntary agen- 
cies, one of the first of which was 
established by Samuel R. Hall, a 
clergyman, at Concord, Vermont, 
March 5, 1823. The second stage 
of the experiment was characterized 
by semipublic support and represents 
the first step toward state support of 
professional training. During this 
period funds were allocated to pri- 
vate institutions for the maintenance 


*Agnew, W. D.: The Administration of 
Professional Schools for Teachers. War- 
wick and York, Baltimore, 1924. 
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of a teacher training department. 
Notable examples of the states which 
tried out this semipublic method of 
support were New York, from 1836 
to 1844, and Wisconsin, from 1857 
to 1865. By 1844, however, in the 
case of New York, “the opinion that 
the whole plan was inadequate and 
unsatisfactory was so confirmed in 
the minds of the regents that, on the 
recommendation of State Superin- 
tendent Young, appropriations were 
discontinued and a movement made 
for the establishment of the normal 
school at Albany, the bill for which 
passed the legislature May, 1844.” 
The method met with similar fate 
in Wisconsin, where the state super- 
intendent in his annual report in 
1865 made the following comment: 
“The plan is defective. It makes the 
normal department subordinate and 
does not provide for the special 
training of teachers. 

A third type of support, which was 
tried in Pennsylvania beginning in 
1857, was a system of public and 
private management working under 
joint control. This type was dis- 
continued in 1920 in favor of a defi- 
nite program of teacher training con- 
trolled and supported by the state. 

It is needless to recount in further 
detail the growth of the teacher 
training idea which has culminated 
in the establishment of over 200 
teachers colleges and normal schools, 
representing every state in the union 
and enrolling upwards of 270,000 
students. 

It is enough to say that as an out- 
growth of these experiences public 
support came to fulfill a need and to 
supply a dynamic for an ever-grow- 
ing task. Thus it may be said that 
past experience has demonstrated the 
fact that it is necessary for the state 
to assume responsibility for the train- 
ing of its teachers. 

Laboratory schools have been 
found necessary. But we may well 
inquire what factors may have been 
operating to make it necessary to 
institute a state-supported teacher 
training program. In other words, 
why were these various p’ans inade- 
quate? Reflection upon this point 
reveals certain shortcomings which 
were inherent in professional educa- 
tion of teachers by the early institu- 
tions as they were commonly char- 
tered and equipped. Among the first 





of these was the fact that, while 
schools for observation and practice 
teaching were necessary, early insti- 
tutions did not maintain them. The 
practice school is to the teachers col- 
lege what the clinic is to the doctor 
and what the moot court is to the 
lawyer. The state has found it ad- 
visable to require the young phy- 
sician, nurse, and accountant to serve 
a term of apprenticeship before he is 
eligible for active service. The same 
principle holds true for the prospec- 
tive teacher. No better way has 
been found for developing ability in 
a specific task than to give actual 
practice in performing that task. 
Witness as evidence of this fact the 
study made by Professor M. E. 
Ligon, of the University of Ken- 
tucky, covering apparently 4,000 
high school teachers in the Southern 
Association. These teachers were 
considered in three groups on the 
basis of teaching experience: one 
year, two to five years, and six or 
more years. They were asked to 
rank the subjects pursued in college 
preparation for teaching in the order 
of their value to them in their-teach- 
ing work. The replies showed that 
each group placed practice teaching 
first in value. Indeed the practice 
school is the heart of the teacher 
training work and is so recognized 
among educators today. 

In the general college the empha- 
sis is on-getting, while in the pro- 
fessional school it is on using. An- 
other point which may have a bear- 
ing upon the coming of the profes- 
sional school is a difference in point 
of emphasis between the process of 
giving a liberal education and that 
of giving professional education. 
With reference to this consideration, 
I can do no better at this time than 
quote from a report of Dean Russell 
of. Teachers College, Coluinbia Uni- 
versity : 

The difference that exists between 
liberal and professional education— 
and it is very real—is not primarily a 
matter of mental maturity or of grade 
of schooling or subjects of instruction; 
it is primarily a matter of attitude of 
mind toward what is learned. In 
liberal education the question is what 
will the subject do for the student? 
The question in professional education 
is what will the student do with the 
subject? In either case something 
happens to the learner, and he gets 
something he can use, but very proper- 
ly the emphasis is put on getting in 


the college and on using in the pro- 
fessional school. 





Professional efficiency demands 
an institution with singleness of aim, 
Long experience confirms the prin- 
ciple that colleges devoted rather 
definitely to the single aim of prepar- 
ing teachers are, other things being 
equal, more efficient in the task than 
those committed to a diversity of 
functions. The professional school 
for teachers has a function of its own 
and one big and important enough 
for an entire institution. The science 
back of professional education is con- 
stantly expanding. The study of the 
child, his abilities, his interests and 
potentialities with all their implica- 
tions; how he may best be led to 
grow in social responsibility and the 
power to analyze life’s problems; to 
develop in him a rich and abiding 
personality capable of functioning in 
a dynamic society; in short, how to 
make the schoolroom contribute its 
part to the building of a better social 
order is so great a challenge to the 
state that we have evolved a special 
institution with all of its facilities 
devoted to that task. Colleges char- 
tered for general purposes tended too 
frequently to subordinate this task 
to their other functions. 

The fact that seventy-five to eighty 
per cent of the offering of the state 
teachers colleges in Tennessee is 
liberal in nature does not vitiate this 
single function principle in the least. 
The large content offering is due to 
the fact that we think it is by this 
proportion that we may better fit the 
teacher for his work. The profes- 
sional focus of the institution re- 
mains. Its laboratory is still the 
practice school. Its foremost thought 
is the welfare of the children of the 
state. It taxes its every facility to 
find better ways of guiding those 
children so as to construct out of 
them a better society. Furthermore, 
in an institution devoted exclusively 
to teacher training, there is an at- 
mosphere, a consciousness, a sympa- 
thy for this particular type of train- 
ing that does not and cannot exist 
elsewhere. 

The type of education which pre- 
pares a teacher prepares also a citi- 
zen and homemaker. Furthermore, 
this body of content and cultural 
material renders a service to society 
beyond that of training the teacher. 
Despite the fact that this institution 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Museum for Great Smokies 


CARLOS C. CAMPBELL 


Great Smoky Mountains Conservation Association 


MUSEUM is to be 
made one of the 
outstanding _fea- 

tures of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park 
in Tennessee and North 
Carolina. A large com- 
mittee is at work collecting 
suitable materials from 
within the park and the 
immediately surrounding 
section of both states. The 
museum building, or build- 
ings, will be provided by 
the National Park Service. 

In most of America’s 
other national parks—there 
are now twenty-two of 
them — museums are of 
relatively minor interest. 
Some of the museums are 
devoted largely to the 
natural history of the re- 
gions. In others the primi- 
tive culture is not merely 
the chief museum interest, 
but is the main reason for 
the parks themselves. The 
Great Smokies museum will 
have equally interesting 
sections for natural history 
and for Indian and pioneer 
culture. 

The natural history of 
the Great Smokies is unique 


Photo by Carlos C. Campbell 





Engraving from “American Forests” 


TRAIL TUNNELED THROUGH GORGEOUS RHODODENDRON 


ve find typical north woods 
conditions, with magnificent 
stands of balsam and red 
spruce. The National Park 
Service bulletins state that 
the Great Smokies “con- 
tain the largest and finest 
virgin hardwood forest in 
the United States, also the 
largest virgin forest of 
red spruce.” 

This unusual supremacy 
in two different types of 
forest only a few miles 
apart is due to several 
facts. In the first place, 
these are among the world’s 
oldest mountains and, never 
having been glaciated, are 
believed by many scientists 
to have been the source of 


America’s present forest 
cover. Then, the rather 
high elevations — up to 


6,642 feet—in the midst of 
the South, give a wide 
variety of temperatures and 
other climatic conditions. 
All of this is conducive to 
a rare variety of flora. 
Ruggedness of the region 
served to thwart advances 
of lumbermen. 

Flowering shrubs and 
smaller wild flowers are 


ie ae An outstanding feature of the park museum will be the showing of the : 

in its almost unlimited great variety of wild flowers. This will be done through mounted equally varied. Three 

variety. hese rugged specimens and natural-colored pictures in the form of transparencies. species of rhododendron 

mountains, for instance, “Vso. there will be trailside museums in which the flora of the easily predominate. Other 
oe immediate vicinity will be studied in its natural habitat. ‘ 

exhibit more than 1,500 ee er tas members of the heath 


x 


— 
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species of plants that bloom 
prior to June first. This fact is revealed in a prelimi- 
nary check list published by Dr. H. M. Jennison, profes- 
sor of botany at the University of Tennessee. His sum- 


_ mer and autumn list contains many hundreds of addi- 


No other national park has anything like 
such a variety of plant life. 

An interesting feature of the natural history division 
of the Great Smokies museum will be carefully-prepared 
displays of the 152 species of trees that are indigenous 
to these picturesque mountains. The great number of 
native trees is of added interest when we remember that 
continental Europe has only eighty-five species of native 
trees. It is possible in the Great Smokies to see in a 
ten-mile walk as many kinds of trees as could be seen 
ina trip from Gatlinburg, Tennessee (headquarters of 
the Great Smoky Mountains National Park), to south- 
ém Canada. At the foot of these mountains are found 
frees native to this mid-southern climate and latitude. 
On the higher mountain peaks, only a few miles away, 


tional species. 





family, however, are very 
much in evidence—particularly the mountain laurel and 
the brilliant flame azalea and huckleberries. Motor 
roads and trails are literally lined, and mountainsides 
covered, with these gorgeous shrubs. 

Among the smaller wild flowers are many kinds of 
violets, orchids, trilliums, and hundreds of other dainty 
and exquisite blooming plants. These are being col- 
lected for the museum. There will be herbarium speci- 
mens and habitat groups. Then, there will be pictures, 
including transparencies in natural colors. This should 
be one of the museum’s high lights. 

Animals, while plentiful as to number of species, 
have not fared nearly so well as have the plants of the 
Great Smokies. Overintensive hunting, and other un- 
wise hunting practices—before the area was made a 
national park — served to diminish the number of 
animals. Bears, wild turkeys, and other formerly scarce 
varieties of game are gradually becoming more plentiful, 
under park protection, and less afraid of man—their 
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former archenemy. Deer, unfortunately, had been all 
but exterminated before the park was established. Ex- 
tensive restocking of native deer from a near-by national 
forest is now going forward. Beaver, long since driven 
from the area, may also be restocked. 

A vast amount of work for the faunal section of the 
park museum has already been done by Dr. E. V. 
Komarek, of the Chicago Academy of Science. For 
the past six years he has been making an intensive 
faunal survey of the park area. He has found a number 
of smaller mammals that are new to science. It will 
require another five years for the completion of his pro- 
gram of work in the Great Smokies. He has already 
collected specimens of most of the mammals, reptiles, 
and birds of the Smokies and prepared them for the 
museum. What he considers as one of his rarest dis- 
coveries is that the northern raven, long noted for its 
“croaking” calls, also has a rapturously beautiful song. 
Ravens, duck hawks, and golden eagles are among the 
larger birds of the Great Smokies. Nests of the first 
two have been found here. 

Those who have spent a little time exploring the 
Great Smokies have soon discovered that there is a 
wealth of natural history in the park, and that there 
could be a wonderful museum confined only to that field. 
However, there are two other fields for the Smokies 
museum that will double its interest and educational 
value. For instance, there is an abundance of Indian 
relics and Indian lore. Cherokee Indians lived in the 
foothills of these mountains when the white settlers 
arrived. A band of some 3,000 of them still lives on a 
reservation at Cherokee, N.C. This reservation adjoins 
the national park on the south. These Indians are de- 
scendants of Cherokees who refused to leave their native 
haunts when the major portion of the Cherokees were 
removed to Oklahoma in 1838. Many authentic and 
valuable Indian relics have already been collected for 
the park museum, as have documents and other records 
relating to the Cherokee nation. 

Then, the pioneer culture of the region is unique and 
fascinating. There is no end to the amount of material 
of museum value in this field. It includes a great 
variety of pioneer implements, rifles of ancient make, 
ingenious household furnishings, and such. Among the 
documents and papers are included such curiosities as 
“prescriptions” used by the resourceful pioneers in 
making potions for the treatment of “rhumatiz,” fever, 
and other common ailments. 

Their land deeds, too, are a source of great interest. 
Boundary lines usually followed streams, ridges, or other 
natural features. One old deed examined by park land 
abstractors gave this enlightening bit of boundary de- 
scription: “. . . thence down to where the old sow 
swam the river.” Doubtless the neighbors, as well as 
the buyer and the seller, knew just exactly where that 
unruly or adventurous hog negotiated the little mountain 
river. Park engineers, however, were hardly able to 
identify the spot. 

A day, or a month, spent in the “pioneer section” of 
the Great Smokies museum will be almost like a visit 
with those sturdy mountaineers of long ago. It will 
reveal them as an energetic, self-reliant people. What 





they needed, they made; or, unable to make, they did 
without. 

Not the least interesting section of the park museum 
will be that devoted to the history of the hard-fought 
movement that brought about the establishment of the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. There was no 
precedent for this movement. Other national parks 
had merely to be set aside from lands already owned by 
the federal government. Lands in the Great Smokies 
were in private ownership. While practically all of it 
was, and is, in virgin forests, most of it was owned by 
lumber and pulp companies. Cutting was in progress 
on a few tracts. 

Praise for the region, voiced in the money-raising 
campaign and in getting the area selected for national 
park purposes, caused some owners to raise “asking 
prices” far above actual value. The purchase fund of 
ten million dollars was gotten one-half from private sub- 
scriptions and state appropriations and the other half 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 

The park movement, led by indomitable Colonel 
David C. Chapman, of Knoxville, overcame many ob- 
stacles. Often it seemed that the movement was doomed 
to failure. And, with less able and less determined 
leadership, that would have been its fate. Many thrill- 
ing stories could be written around the experiences of 
Colonel Chapman during that interesting ten-year 
period. 

The committee that is busily engaged in collecting and 
cataloging museum materials is divided into two state 
groups. The North Carolina section is headed by W. E. 
Bird, dean of the Western North Carolina Teachers 
College at Cullowhee, N. C., as chairman, and George 
W. McCoy, Asheville newspaperman, as secretary. The 
Tennessee section is headed by Colonel Chapman as 
general chairman, and Karl E. Steinmetz, Knoxville at- 
torney, as chairman of the executive committee. It 
has been the privilege of the writer to serve as secretary 
to the Tennessee section. 

Major J. Ross Eakin, superintendent of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, detailed two men to 
work the citizens’ committee. They are Dr. Willis King, 
park naturalist, and H. C. Wilburn, engineer of the 
Park Service. Dr. H. M. Jennison, botanist at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, was employed as associate natural- 
ist, to make botanical collections. The committee plans 
to have on hand an abundance of invaluable material 
at the time the museum building is completed. 

* 
Flowers for Teacher 
Each day we pick some pretty flowers 
From Mother Nature’s blooming bowers 
And put them in the teacher’s vase— 
This brightens up the entire place. 


And when we go into our room, 

It simply seems to burst in bloom. 

And teacher’s glad as glad can be 

When flowers are on his desk from me 
—Joun D. GILus. 
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What the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teach- 
ers Thinks of the Eight- 
Point Educational Program 


for Tennessee 


MRS. C. E. ROGERS 
Johnson City 


At the January meeting of the 
State Board of the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, held 
in Chattanooga, the eight-point pro- 
gram of the Tennessee Education 
Association was unanimously adopt- 
ed. This means that the 40,000 mem- 
bers of the P.-T. A. throughout the 
state mean to stand together and 
work together and vote together in 
order to secure better school oppor- 
tunities for our children. 

In endorsing the eight-point pro- 
gram we feel that it presents a plat- 
form upon which all friends of pub- 
lic education in the state can stand. 
It is the logical development of the 
program started by our educational 
leaders a generation ago. Much 
credit must go to these farsighted 
leaders. And to the extent that we 
fail to carry on to completion the 
work which they so well planned 
and partially accomplished shall be 
their unworthy successors. 

Every one of the “points” is rea- 


sonable. In fact, the entire program 
represents the minimum of the 
school needs of our state. Surely 


our children need and deserve a full 
school term. The importance of the 
time element in education is too well 
known to require argument. We 
must not be satisfied with less than 
eight months for the elementary and 
nine months for the high schools 
throughout the entire state. And the 
tural schools are just as important 
to the welfare of the state as the city 
schools. We cannot justify a 
shorter term for any one group of 
schools than for any other. 

When we realize that many of our 
teachers are receiving not living sal- 
aries but starvation wages for their 
services, surely we can all agree that 
the minimum salary of sixty dollars 
per month is the very least that our 
state should be asked to provide. Of 
course this must be supplemented as 
liberally as possible by the local units 
if the teachérs are to receive decent 


salaries. We particularly approve 
the provision that “the salary shall 
be increased in direct proportion to 
the rise in standards and the increase 
in training and experience.” 

With better provision for the eco- 
nomic relief of our teachers, we can, 
with some degree of consistency, ex- 
pect them to measure up to a reason- 
able standard of professional train- 
ing for their work. Surely two 
years of college is not too much to 
require of our beginning teachers; 
and with continuous training in serv- 
ice, our teachers may be expected to 
make larger and better contributions 
to the training of our children. 

It is now generally agreed that no 
school can meet the needs of modern 
society without adequate library 
facilities. The meager opportunities 
for reading which are now provided 
for children in the rural schools are 
responsible for much of the restrict- 
ed outlook and prejudice of our peo- 
ple. Well-read people are likely to 
be tolerant in attitudes and broad in 
sympathies. 

We are sure that much waste 
could be avoided by a sensible con- 
solidation program of our rural 
schools. There is undoubtedly waste 
in duplication of plants, equipment, 
and teachers, as well as general 
overhead expenditures, in the smaller 
school units. From experience we 
know that larger units are more effi- 
cient as to teachers, libraries, labora- 
tories, and the all-round develop- 
ment of the pupils. With good 
roads everywhere, there is no longer 
serious difficulty in the way of 
transportation of children to well- 
chosen centers of population. 

Of course good schools must have 
well-trained teachers, and that means 
that our institutions of higher edu- 
cation must be maintained on a basis 
that will enable them to provide a 
steady and constant supply of effi- 
cient teachers. It would be poor 
economy for a state to adequately 
support the elementary and high 
schools and fail to make proper pro- 
vision for replenishing the constantly 
changing teaching force with well- 
trained teachers from year to year. 

The last “point” in the program 
calls for a sound, state-wide retire- 
ment system for our teachers. Many 
of our best teachers leave the pro- 
fession after a few years of service 






WINSTON —— 


FLASHES 





NORMALLY women live longer 
than men. On the other hand, famous 
men live longer than famous women. 
An analysis of the longevity of 2,668 
eminent men shows that their average 
age at death was 67.8 years while that of 
670 eminent women was only 60.7 years. 


—— 

MORE than one hundred titles, in- 
cluding the greatest child classics as well 
as distinguished new books, supplement 
THE New Wrnston READERS, THE 
READING Hour, and THE NEw SILENT 
READERS, to comprise the Winston 
Complete Reading Program. Want full 
information? 


Enjoy the meeting of the 
N.E. A. at St. Louis? The 
accountants say that this is 
the way the convention dol- 
lar is spent: hotel, .23; hotel 
dining room, .125; retail stores, .185; 
amusements, .1225; wholesalers and 
manufacturers, .08; taxis and local trans- 
portation, .06; auto supplies, .055; res- 
taurants, .0675; miscellaneous, .075. 
_—- 

OF the 26 states in which books 
are state-adopted, 17 of them are using 
one or more of the J. Russell Smith 
geographies. In the remaining 22 states 
the Smith geographies (HomE Fo ks, 
Wor.tp Foiks, AMERICAN LANDS AND 
PEOPLES, FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLEs, 
and Our INDUSTRIAL WORLD) are used 
in literally thousands of schools. 


~~ 
EXCLUDING anational anthems 
and hymns, the only musical piece that 
audiences honor by standing while it is 
played is the Hallelujah Chorus of 
Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.”’ 


The study of history and its 
interrelationship and inte- 
gration with social studies 
should be continuous from 
the first to the eighth grade. 
Have you examined the Winston History 
Program, starting with the STorIEs oF 
AMERICAN PIONEERS in the third grade, 
with separate books for each grade, and 
ending with AMERICA, OuR Country for 
the seventh and eighth grades? 
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th a al 
THERE is only one active volcano 
in the U. S.—Mount Lassen, California. 

tt al 
LIKE big figures? Jesuit Clavius, in 
France, calculated that there are 
585,261,767,384,976,664,000 combina- 
tions of the alphabet. Which suggests a 
myriad of words...and...THE WINs- 
TON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY .. . with 
its modern word list and every word de- 
fined so clearly that its use and meaning 
can be instantly understood. 


The JOHN C. WINS TON COMPANY 


424 W. Peachtree St.,N.W. * ATLANTA 
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because they look forward to poor 
salaries during their active life and 
to no savings and no provision for 
the necessities of life during their 
inactive years. Our teachers should 
be relieved of anxiety for the future 
through the enactment of a reason- 
able retirement system. 

The most important industry in 
our state is our public school system. 
We shall not be worthy parents and 
citizens if we fail to stand firmly for 
a better school system. Women may 
hold the balance of power if they 
choose to use it. Our citizenship 
slogan, “Every member of every 
parent-teacher unit a _ registered 
voter,” should be made a reality in 
the coming election. Our organiza- 
tion is a service agency and in no 
sense political or partisan. We must 
work with all parties and groups that 
are interested in child welfare. Little 
children have no paid lobbyists to 
protect their interests. The parent- 
teacher organization must exert 
every effort to get a square deal for 
them. 

We are told that we stand fifth 
from the top in roads in Tennessee 
second from the bottom in 
schools. Is it not time to put the 
emphasis where it belongs? Our 
organization may differ in nonessen- 
tials but surely not on the future of 
our children. “United we stand, 
divided we fall.” On the issue of 
better schools, let us stand together 
with full confidence that the next 
legislature will be responsive and 
with the hope that “a little child shall 
lead them.” 


and 


Why Should the State Maintain? 
(Continued from page 6) 
has been spoken of as having the one 
primary function, it must be recog- 
nized that the same education which 
prepares a teacher prepares also a 
citizen and homemaker. There are 
thousands of citizens in the course of 
a few years who attend the state 
teacher training institutions when it 
would be financially impossible for 
them to go elsewhere. Eventually, 
they fall out of the teaching profes- 
sion for one reason or another. They 
become homemakers and business 
people. As a consequence of the 
higher education which has been 
given at the state’s expense they be- 





come better homemakers, better 
fathers and mothers, and more pub- 
lic-spirited business people than 
would have been the case otherwise. 

Tennessee does not have too many 
colleges. A consideration which may 
lead us astray in the application of 
this whole question to our state is 
the feeling that we have too many 
colleges in Tennessee. In starting 
our thinking on that point, I wish 
to answer the query by raising an- 
other question: Is it not true that 
what makes it appear that we have 
too many colleges in Tennessee are 
the low standards of education which 
we countenance? For example, with 
reference to our teacher supply and 
demand, we persistently confuse 
quantity and quality. If the quality 
required to satisfy us may be met 
by three months of college training, 
then to be sure we have too many 
teachers. On the other hand if we 
hold that an elementary teacher, for 
example, should have a minimum of 
two years of college training, then 
fifty-three per cent of our present 
elementary force would have to be 
further trained. 

Again, we may view our query 
from another angle by asking the 
question: Are too many of our peo- 
ple in Tennessee attending colleges 
and universities? If there are, then 
about forty-one other states of the 
union are sadly out of proportion in 
that regard. Tennessee ranks forty- 
second in the sisterhood of states in 
the percentage of her men and 
women that are attending colleges. 


Conclusions 
These facts and considerations 
lead to the following inescapable 
conclusions : 

1. If the state is to perpetuate itself, 
it must educate its citizens. 

2. If the state is to have a system 
of public education, unified in 
purpose and coordinated in ef- 
fort and consequently maximally 
efficient, it must train its teach- 
ers in the patterns and ideals of 
that system. 

3. The need of laboratory schools, 
the professional attitude, and the 
singleness of aim compel us to 
lay upon the state the task of 
training its teachers. 

4. Long experience led us by a 
gradual process of trial and error 

to evolve a professional school 


TEACHER 








for the education of teachers 
controlled and supported by the 
state. This principle has not 
been successfully contested since 
the Civil War. 

5. The cultural training provided by 
the state as a part of its teacher 
training task may be accepted at 
full face value as training for 
citizenship, community _leader- 
ship, homemaking, and normal 
participation in the social order, 

Finally, we must not turn back- 
ward in our course; our most urgent 
question after all is not why should 
the state train its teachers but rather 
how can it do that task more effec- 


tively—for example, how can it 
select on the basis of personality, 
purposes, interests, appreciations, 
and trustworthiness as well as 


scholarship the students who are to 
be prepared for the teaching pro- 
fession—for the state is in need of 
dynamic teachers, equipped with 
these attributes to conserve its 
human values and develop the per- 
sonalities of its youth. 


No printed work, or spoken plea, 

Can teach young hearts what men should 
be ; 

Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are themselves. 

For education is—making men. 


Recent Trends in State 


Taxation 
C. P. WHITE 


Professor of Finance 
University of Tennessee 


One of the interesting results of 
the depression is the change that has 
occurred in tax systems of the vari- 
ous states. 

Practically all states have been 
faced with the problem of providing 
additional funds for unemployment 
relief. In addition, the yield of ex- 
isting taxes has decreased greatly, 
due to the decline in business ac- 
tivity, and to an increase in tax de- 
linquency. The problem of finding 
additional funds at a time when total 
revenues were decreasing was com- 
plicated by the complaints of various 
groups—particularly property own- 
ers—who felt that they were paying 
more than their proportionate share 
of the total tax bill. 

In some states the changes that 
have occurred have been designed 
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scone 


merely to secure additional revenue, 
or to bolster up receipts from sources 
that are no longer bringing in the 


necessary funds. In others, serious 

attempts have been made not only to 

obtain increased revenues, but to re- 

yise the tax system so as to secure a 

more equitable distribution of the tax 

burden. 

The methods used have varied 
widely from state to state, due to 
differences in conditions. The most 
important changes that have occurred 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) There has been a sharp increase 
in the number of states impos- 
ing general personal income 
taxes. In 1929 general personal 
income taxes were used in only 
thirteen states, and in 1935 in 
thirty, with three others taxing 
certain forms of income. 

(2) A similar increase has occurred 
in the number of states taxing 
corporations on the basis of in- 
come. In 1929 there were four- 
teen states, and in 1935 thirty. 

(3) The most spectacular change is 
in the use of general sales taxes. 
In 1929 this form of tax was 
used in only two states (West 
Virginia and Georgia), but in 
1935 in twenty-four. 

(4) In response to complaints of 
property owners, eight states 
now provide that the total tax 
rate imposed on property by all 
taxing units shall not exceed a 
certain limit. 

(5) Six states now provide for com- 
plete or partial exemption of 
homesteads. In four states 
homesteads not in excess of a 
certain value are exempted en- 
tirely, while in two others they 
are favored either by being as- 
sessed at a lower percentage of 
real value or by being taxed at a 
lower rate. A_ constitutional 
amendment authorizing such ex- 
emption has been approved in 
one state, and similar amend- 
ments will be voted on in 1936 
in three additional states. 

(6) There has been a remarkable in- 
crease in the number of selec- 
tive sales taxes on particular 
commodities, and special taxes 
on certain activities. Compila- 
tions prepared by the Tax Re- 














Every Reading Hour a Happy Hour 























HAPPY HOUR READERS 


MILDRED ENGLISH ann THOMAS ALEXANDER 


SPOT, Pre-Primer 


Spot, the fun book—adventures of a mischievous dog. 
action—simple. Style realistic—conversational. 
terpret vocabulary of 64 dynamic words. 


Gay—full of 


Pictures help to in- 


JO-BOY, Primer 


Story of lively little boy and his family—normal, happy American home. 
Filled with fun, dash, and sparkle. Unit organization and light vocabu- 
lary load throughout entire series. 


GOOD FRIENDS, First Reader 


Further experiences of Jo-Boy, Patty, and Billy—joyous spirit—lively 
style. Centers of interest—new friends, school, city, circus, nature, farm, 
fun, and holidays. 


WHEELS AND WINGS, Second Reader 


Highly entertaining imaginative and human interest stories—enrich 
pupil’s cultural background—enlarge social and natural science con- 
cepts—promote desirable behavior patterns. 


WIDE WINDOWS, Third Reader 


Children round the globe at work and play—now and long ago. Fun— 
fancy. Thrilling stories presenting valuable information on food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, recreation, and transportation. 


Write for descriptive folder 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK CHICAGO 
8-10 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, RICHMOND 

















search Foundation show that 
tobacco taxes were in use in 
thirteen states in 1932, and in 
nineteen in 1935 ; oleomargarine 
was taxed in twelve states in 
1933, and in twenty-one in 1935; 
special taxes directed at chain 
stores were imposed in thirteen 
states in 1932, and in twenty- 
four in 1935. Liquor taxes, 
which of course could not be 
used prior to repeal, are now 
found in thirty-one states. 


Recipe for Soda Pop 
Set out glasses; 

Pour in ‘lasses; 

Add some yinegar and salt; 
Stir with helper ; 

Shake in pepper ; 


Yell for Josephine and “Liz”; 


Stir in soda—drink the fizz. 





Add some watered syrup of malt; 
Take a spoon and pinch of soda; 


Put your lips down to the tumbler 


—Joun D. GILLIs. 
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Activities of the 


Meeting of State A. C. E. Board 


HE BOARD of the Tennessee 

| Association for Childhood 
Education met in Nashville, 
January 10, at the Andrew Jackson 
Hotel. Reports were made of the 
interesting activities of the branches 
over the state. Conferences were 
held with Mr. Bass in the interest of 
speakers for the annual meeting of 
the state association for childhood 
education at Easter time. The de- 
tails for the April 10, 11 meetings 
were discussed and plans were made 
for each of the three sessions— 
April 10, Friday morning, a luncheon 
on Friday, and a program of group 
discussions for Saturday morning, 


April 11. 
Those present for the board meet- 
ing were: Mrs. Ellen Davies 


Rodgers, president, State Teachers 
College, Memphis; Miss Mary Ellen 
Fontaine, secretary-treasurer, 1513 
Ashwood Avenue, Nashville; Mrs. 
W. Lee Harris, vice-president from 
Middle Tennessee, Gallatin; Mrs. 
Hilda Robbs Cawthon, vice-presi- 
dent from West Tennessee, Jackson ; 
and Miss Elizabeth Hogle, chairman 
for Childhood Education, 1605 Six- 
teenth Avenue, Nashville. Mrs. Lil- 
lian Poe, vice-president for East 
Tennessee, from the Training 
School, Johnson City, was the only 
member not present. 

Miss Anne L. Beck of Chatta- 
nooga, immediate past president of 
the Tennessee Association for Child- 
hood Education, was invited to be 
present at the meeting to serve in an 
advisory capacity. A telegram of 
greetings was received from her as 
she was unable to be present. 


Tennessee A. C. E. to Meet 

Time—April 10, 11. 

Headquarters — Andrew Jackson 
Hotel. 

Theme—The Child, the Teacher— 
And the Good Life. 

Attractive features of the meeting: 

Outstanding speakers. 

A grand luncheon (in an adequate 
space). Special tables reserved for 


student members of college branches — 


of A. C. E. 
Group discussions with capable 
leaders. 
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Tennessee Association for Childhood 


Education 


Edited by 


ELLEN DAVIES RODGERS 
State Teachers College 
Memphis 
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=) 


A “Childhood Education” exhibit. 

Display of types of schoolroom en- 
vironments arranged by the Nash- 
ville and Davidson County groups, 
under the supervision of Miss Ola 
Mae Potts. 

All elementary teachers in the 
state are cordially invited and urged 
to be present at all meetings of the 
association. May we share abun- 
dantly our professional spirit, our 
understanding of children and an 
abiding faith in the rightness of the 
profession which we have chosen 
when we gather at Easter time in 
Nashville. 





Ss 
ite 


Branch News 

(Excerpts about Tennessee A. C. 
E. from the “Branch Exchange” 
published monthly at National A. C. 
E. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.) 

Tennessee — The president, Mrs. 
Ellen Davies Rodgers, has sent a let- 
ter to every county, superintendent in 
Tennessee explaining the purposes 
and activities of the A. C. E., and 
asking if they would be interested in 
organizing a group. 

A series of articles on the teaching 
of reading, written by teachers in 
Davidson County, is being published 
under the auspices of the State A. 
C. E. in THe TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
the monthly magazine of the Tennes- 
see Education Association. 

Hamilton County — Members of 
the. Hamilton County A. C. E. are 
cooperating with Miss Massengale, 
of Atlanta, in preparing a bulletin 
on Primary Education for the Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Department of 
the N. E. A. 

The Executive Board voted to 
sponsor the nursery school located at 
Soddy, Tennessee. 

Memphis—A Circulating Library 
Committee was appointed by the 
president of the Memphis, Tennes- 
see, city A. C. E. This committee 
selects and purchases books suitable 





for units in each of the primary 
grades. Each year additional sets of 
books will be bought. Funds for the 
maintenance of the library are se. 
cured through sponsoring produc- 
tions by the Little Theatre of Mem- 
phis. 

The Memphis Branch is justly 
proud of its one hundred per cent 
subscription record for Childhood 
Education. For the third year 
every white and colored school in 
Memphis subscribed to the magazine, 
It is read and discussed in meetings 
of both white and colored teachers, 

Rutherford County — This group 
has adopted as one of its purposes 
for the year, “to know each other 
better in order that both fellowship 
and scholarship may be promoted,” 
As a means to this end a breakfast 
meeting was held, to which the pri- 
mary teachers of Cannon County, an 
adjoining county, were invited as 
guests, 

Chattanooga — Miss Anne Beck 
gave a very interesting report on her 
trip to the Swampscott convention, 
We have been so inspired by the 
reports of the national convention 
that many of our local group are 
making plans to attend the 1936 con- 
vention in New York. 

State Teachers College A. C. E. 
(Memphis) — The first activity of 
the year was a tea. Members of the 
faculty, students interested in child- 
hood education, members of both 
city and county boards of education, 
and officers of A. C. E. were guests. 

The second activity of the year 
was contacting the presidents of 
fourteen colleges in Tennessee. They 
were asked if the college had an ele- 
mentary education club and if they 
would be interested in organizing an 
A. C. E. Branch. Replies have been 
favorable and the majority have 
asked us to follow up the inquiry 
with organization plans. 


Three Good Books for the Primary 
Teacher's Desk 
The School for the Child from Two 
to Eight, Ilse Forest. Ginn & Go, 

Atlanta. 1935. 

The book presents many signifi 
cant angles of education in the early 
elementary grades. Some of the 
most helpful chapters are those et 
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titled “Planning Units of Work,” 

“Housing and Equipment of the 

Lower School,” “Technique of Read- 

ing,” and “Planning the Day’s 

Work.” 

Education in the Kindergarten, Jose- 
phine Foster and Neith Headley. 
American Book Co.,_ Atlanta. 
1936. 

Quoted from the Editor’s Intro- 
duction, written by Dr. George D. 
Strayer: “Provision for children 
four and five years of age and even 
younger is coming to be recognized 
as an essential part of our scheme 
of education. During this period 
they must learn to adapt themselves 
toa larger group, to accustom them- 
selves to guidance, to acquire basic 
skills and habits which will enable 
them to live socially and intellectual- 
ly desirable lives. One who reads 
this book will be impressed by the 
soundness of the philosophy and the 
wealth of information presented by 
the authors.” 

Every meaningful phase of kinder- 
garten education is discussed in this 
splendid book. It is a good book 
for all teachers of grade one to read. 
The Child, Meyer Nimkoff. J. B. 

Lippincott, Chicago. 1934. 

Every aspect of child development 
is adequately and effectively dis- 
cussed in this splendid treatise en- 
tiled “The Child.” The child’s con- 
tacts with his family, his associates 
in play activities, his schoolwork 
and his aesthetic and religious ex- 
periences are admirably discussed in 
their relation to the child’s social ex- 
perience. 

Every elementary teacher in Ten- 
nessee should own a copy of “The 
Child.” 

If teachers better understood chil- 
dren there would be less worry 
about the child’s understanding his 
curriculum ! 

Childhood Education Vitalized by 

Madison County A. C. E. 

Although the Madison County 
Branch of the Association for Child- 
hood Education is only two years old, 
it boasts of one hundred per cent 
membership affiliated with the State 
and National Association. 

When the association was organ- 
ied last year only the teachers of 
the first three grades were included, 
but the upper grade teachers found 
the branch so active and interesting 





A Happy Discovery 


Very often we receive letters from teachers, 
who, because the cost is so low, almost for- 
get that they, too, havea share in ‘“Treasure 
Island.” Nora E. Hackley of Warrensburg, 
Mo., wrote: ‘Since this was the first time I 
had ever been where I could not go on with 
my work,I began to worry how I could get 
my bills paid. The doctor reminded me 
that if I did not quit worrying, I wouldn’t 
get well. Then I remembered that I had 
a policy with T.C.U. I wrote them and 
within a few days there came a letter with 
my check.” 


Wh 


Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters 
940 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


FOUNDED 


1899 














F OR more than 35 years, T.C.U. has been 
truly “a treasure chest” for member-teachers when they were disabled by sickness, 
accident or quarantine. Just a small amount put into this “treasure chest’? by each 
teacher provides each year the large amount from which unfortunate members obtain 
financial help when it is most needed. Your T.C.U. Policy is your “map” that leads 
you quickly to your share of ‘“‘Treasure Island,” when misfortune comes your way. 






wed 


Where would YOU find Help should 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine come? 
Would you have to use up the hard-earned 
dollars that you have laid aside for later 
years? Would you have to forego some 
happy vacation you had planned? Or 
would you have to turn with embarrass- 
ment to friends for financial aid? The bet- 
ter way is to let the T.C.U. assume the 
risk and share the burden when loss comes. 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national 
organization of teachers for teachers. For the small 
cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you 
an income when you are sick or quarantined, or 
when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay 
you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


not decide now that you, too, will ‘‘discover Treasure Island’’? Then when 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine comes, your T.C.U. Policy will point the way to 
the wrnnates help you need. Act promptly, send coupon now. No agent will call. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 940 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am a white teacher interested in ing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the: story 
and booklet of testimonials. 

GRRGAG 6:00.00 060.00 06.0% bedcdesnsees canpeseeeséo 


AGBTOOR « oo 00.0100 00 0000000006.0060600005 009668 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 








that they asked to be included. 
of course made the membership very 
large, so for convenience in study the 
branch was 
groups. 


This 


subdivided into five 
The following grades were 





grouped: first and second, third and 
fourth, fifth and sixth, seventh and 
eighth, and teachers of one-teacher 
schools. 

The association meets monthly for 
a two-hour meeting. The first hour 
is devoted to a program of general 
nature consisting of business reports 





of committees, report of the A. C. E. 
chairman, and a program of general 
interest. 

Immediately following the general 
meeting the various groups adjourn 
to their respective grade divisions. 
Here a study relative to their respec- 
tive grade is engaged in. Last year 
the Madison County Branch centered 
its study upon the improvement of 
the teaching of reading. This year 
the branch has devoted its study to 
the activity curriculum. 
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An interesting feature of the gen- 
eral meeting is the review of the 
Childhood Education Magazine by 
the A. C. E. chairman. The chair- 
man makes a comprehensive review 
of each monthly issue pointing out 
interesting articles and discussing 
them briefly, placing special emphasis 
upon the author of the article. The 
goal for the association is to have a 
magazine in every school. This has 
not been reached as yet, but a large 
number of subscriptions have been 
attributed to this monthly review. 
The last meeting of the associa- 
tion is a social affair, usually a lunch- 
eon with a visiting speaker. Dr. 
Maycie Southall from Peabody Col- 
lege has been secured for this year. 
Other visitors will include the state 
A. C. E. president, Mrs. Ellen Davies 
Rodgers ; the secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Mary Ellen Fontaine ; and rep- 


resentatives from the various 
branches in West Tennessee have 
also been invited. — HiLtpa Rosps 


CAWTHON. 


Interesting Speakers Had by Nashville 
A. C. E. 

The Nashville Branch of the A. C. 
E. has had a very profitable year 
thus far. We have enjoyed as 
speakers on our programs: Miss 
Martha Parks, Head of the Depart- 
ment of School Libraries of the State 
Department of Education; Mrs. M. 
L. Alstetter of Peabody College ; and 
Dr. B. G. Hodge, pastor of the Bel- 
mont Methodist Church. Our De- 
cember meeting featured a Christ- 
mas program followed by a delight- 
ful social period. 

At present our thoughts and ac- 
tivities are centered around our state 
and national conventions. — ELiza- 
BETH HOGLE. 


Varied Activities Interest Memphis 
A. C. E. 

This year the program committee 
chose for study “Our City’s Local 
Problems.” Some of the outstand- 
ing officials and heads of depart- 
ments directed these study classes. 

A significant feature of the or- 
ganization was the establishing of a 
circulating library. Books were se- 
lected and purchased for social stud- 
ies units in each of the primary 
grades. More books will be added 
every year. Manual training stu- 





dents built strong cases with locks 
in which these books are transferred 
from school to school. 

Another project of importance 
this year will be the collaboration of 
the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation with the Little Theatre in a 
spring production. Money realized 
from this project will maintain our 
library and send delegates to the 
national convention in New York in 
April. 

Our activity committee is happy to 
report a hundred per cent. member- 
ship in the Junior Red Cross of all 
children in the primary grades. 
Many Christmas toys, scrapbooks, 
party favors, Valentines and boxes 
of candy were made for the unfor- 
tunate children confined to some in- 
stitution. 

We are also glad to announce for 
the third consecutive year, a hundred 
per cent subscription record for 
“Childhood Education” in every ele- 
mentary school in Memphis. 

At the February meeting A. C. E. 


members received their first local 
yearbooks. Through this medium 
the public and other A. C. E. 


branches will be acquainted with the 
proceedings of the Memphis branch. 
A luncheon will take the place of the 
regular March meeting. The Little 
Theatre ticket drive will be launched 
at this time——Mary L. THompson, 
President. 


The Davidson County A. C. E. 

The Davidson County A. C. E. 
meets monthly. Every primary 
teacher in the county attends these 
meetings and takes a part on the pro- 
grams and in the discussions. We 
have fifty-seven subscriptions to 
“Childhood Education.” Our pro- 
grams for the year have been on 
“How to Teach Reading.” We are 
publishing in THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER a series of articles entitled 
as follows: 
Children for the 

Teaching of Reading. 
2. How to Introduce a Reading 


1. Grouping 


Lesson. 

3. Teaching Children to Think in 
Reading. 

4. How to Dramatize Reading 


Lessons.— Mary SNEED JONES, 
Brentwood, Tennessee. 
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CAROLYN MILLER hi 

Johnson City th 

(Reminiscent of the efficient housewife « 
as told by King Solomon in Proverbs 3}: tio 
10-31.) Eel 
Who can find an excellent teacher? he 
For her price is far above rubies do 
The people of her community doth - 
safely trust in her; they feareth not liv 
that ignorance shall engulf their chit gor 
dren. Her precepts doeth them good o 
or evil all the days of their lives. She a 
teacheth her classes and sponsoreth od 






willingly an extracurricular activity, 
She looketh well to the rules of the 
school and suffereth none to be 
broken. She manageth her young 
brood with skill, and lo! the wildest 
Apache becometh the industrious 
student. A high esprit de corps 
maintaineth she; of disorder there is 






































none. Cheerfully she worketh after 

school hours. Her candle burneth 

far into the night. She seeketh the Ir 
latest methods and materials and at- NES! 
tendeth summer school during her J exce 
vacation. She pleaseth the board of § proc 
education, and the principal. She § i # 
maketh her reports without error | Poin 
and abideth patiently by the currie oped 
ulum. She escheweth cigarette 308 
smoking ; she avoideth all wild par- = 
ties with steadfastness. She joineth . 
the Parent-Teacher Association, and  “S 
attendeth it. She considereth the who 
plea of the community chest, and os 

contributeth generously to it. And . 
the Red Cross? Yea, she joineth it W; 
too. She strengtheneth her body Bf the ¢ 
with gymnastics, and fortifieth her 9 and 

self with patience, forever she must exam 
gradeth papers. She perceiveth that § liable 
her teachings have been disregarded, gener 
and marketh mistakes punctiliously. § select 
She layeth not her hand on the im § ever, 
corrigibles, but controlleth them by sensit 
an appeal to honor. She encourageth the e: 
the honest toiler, but turneth a rt 9 emplo 






proving eye on the offender. She § 
striveth for the bachelor’s degree; 
yea, she reacheth forth her hands for 
the master’s. She broadeneth her 
horizon by European travel; she 
readeth many books and periodicals. 
She feareth not the visits of the 
supervisor, for all her pupils abount 
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eth in knowledge. She maketh her- 
self coverings from the bargain 
counter: her salary warranteth not 
expensive clothing. She  readeth 
high-grade literature, and imparteth 
the lessons to her charges. Yea, she 
delivereth good citizens unto the na- 
tion. Her pupils riseth up, and call- 
eth her blessed; her principal rateth 
her highly. Many upbuilders have 
done virtuously, but the schoolmarm 
excelleth them all. The cost of her 
living riseth, but verily her salary 
goeth downw ard. Yet she remaineth 
cheerful, somehow. O, give unto 
the teacher the benefits that are due 
her; permit her to go forward with- 
out hamper or hunger. 


Anent Individual Testing 
by Elementary Teachers 


PAUL L. BOYNTON 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 


In the January issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER there was a very 
excellent article dealing with certain 
procedures and practices of teachers 
in the elementary schools. At one 
point, however, an idea was devel- 
oped which appears to need further 
consideration. The author of the 
article in question suggested the use 
of the Stanford-Binet individual 
tests by teachers of elementary 
school children. The recommenda- 
tion was made because of the sup- 
posed reliability and validity of this 
examination. 

Without doubt it is true that, if 
the test in question is administered 
and interpreted by a well-qualified 
examiner, it is one of the most re- 
liable and most valid measures of 
general aptitude which could be 
selected. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that this test is one of the most 
sensitive to mistakes on the part of 
the examiner of any which might be 
employed. It is highly doubtful if 
the three or four colleges in Tennes- 
see which are equipped to train peo- 
ple in this work turn out as many 
a six or eight truly qualified ex- 
aminers a year in this field. Individ- 
ual testing is something which de- 
mands careful, systematic, almost 
dlaborate training and preparation, 


or else the whole procedure is a trav- 
esty. It is far better to use no test 
at all than to use one of these tests 
and delude oneself as regards the 
accuracy of the data and condemn 
the children tested by improper 
techniques. If a child is ill, you do 
not wish to have him diagnosed by a 
person whose main claim to being a 
physician is that he has read a book 
in the field of medicine, either in part 
or in whole, or probably made a 
superficial analysis of a few indis- 
posed cases. In fact, the law re- 
quires the professional medical diag- 
nostician to have passed a certain 
systematically arranged series of 
courses and to have served a period 
of supervised practice, called an in- 
ternship. It is equally important 
that an individual attempting to 
make a scientific diagnosis of the 
mental abilities or aptitudes of chil- 
dren should have had a series of 
thorough and_ systematically ar- 
ranged courses and an extensive 
period of successful supervised prac- 
tice. If these credentials cannot be 
presented, it is better not to attempt 
to use the instruments of the pro- 
fession. 

Even though group intelligence 
tests probably are less reliable and 
valid in most instances than certain 
of the better individual tests, when 
these latter are correctly given, ac- 
curately scored, and conservatively 
interpreted, the fact remains that the 
group test is a more practical meas- 
ure for most classroom teachers. If 
the instructions for these group tests 
are followed with meticulous care, 
without any variation whatsoever, a 
classroom teacher can use some of 
the better ones with an enormous 
amount of profit to herself and her 
students. These measures probably 
are less influenced by the training of 
the examiner than are the individual 
measures, and without doubt should 
be used exclusively by most of the 
teachers in our schools. Tests prop- 
erly used and interpreted can be and 
are of tremendous value in a further 
understanding of children. Tests 
given by those not qualified to give 
them and interpreted by those with- 
out an adequate basis for interpre- 
tation are dangerous instruments in 
the school system. 


OPEN THE DOOR TO THE 
LAND OF BEAUTY, HAPPI- 
NESS and CONTENTMENT 


WITZERLAND 


ye looking fora COMPLETE VACA- 
TION? One that offers more than one 
type of scenery or sport—and requires GLORI- 
OUS CLIMATE? A vacation that SATISFIES 
EVERY MOOD? One that is SUITABLE to 
YOUR INCOME of TODAY? A vacation 
that REBUILDS YOU, perchance—brings out 
all those dormant qualities that long to be 
AROUSED? Then — SWITZERLAND, the 
INCOMPARABLE, is YOUR ANSWER! 
EASE of ACCESSIBILITY is the OPEN 
DOOR to glorious beauty of scenery, to 
mountain peaks and water resorts, to noted 
spas— known already to the Romans—to local 
color that never fades. TAKE ADVANTAGE 
of the LOW TRAVEL rates—step through 
this OPEN DOOR and REVEL in this land 
of beauty. Write for our beautiful Free album 
of Swiss Scenes—ask for 


Packet TS-1. 


Be sure to include in your 
itinerary BERNE—most inter- 
esting capital—the famous 
LOETSCHBERG Line to the 
BERNESE OBERLAND with 
THUN and INTERLAKEN 
and the spectacular trip to the 
JUNGFRAUJOCH 11340 feet 
above sea. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE - ° NEW YORK 








ATIONAL COLLEGE FM 
- OF ‘EDUCATION 


Combine y your summer course with unmatched 
vacation opportunities. Make new and stimu- 
lating contacts in a world center of education. 
Gain worthwhile ideas and fresh inspiration from 
= a faculty of outstanding child educators. Work 
done at summer session ranks in credit with that of regular 
academic year. 
@ Preliminary and advanced courses for teachers in Kinder- 
garten and Elementary grades, including Special Clinical work 
in remedial reading; also cultural subjects including history, 
literature, and art. Observation in own demonstration a 
Pleasant college dormitory near excellent So 


golf, and riding. Easy access to Chi _ 
Museums, and stores. 6-week Piven beg = 19-July 2- 
week special courses June 8-19 Bo July 6-17. Write: 


MISS EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 629-C, Evanston, Ill. 
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The past is an excellent guidepost but a very poor hitching 
post—GoETHE. 


PROGRAM FOR ACTION OF THE TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


I. That the state finance the minimum program of 
elementary and high school education in so far 
as teachers’ salaries are concerned, provided there 
be no restriction of local initiative. 

II. That the minimum length of term shall be eight 
(8) months for elementary schools and nine (9) 
months for high schools. 

III. That the minimum salary for any teacher in 
Tennessee must not be less than $60.00 per 
month, provided that, as standards of qualifica- 
tions are raised and teachers progress in training 
and experience, the salary shall be increased in 
direct proportion to the rise in standards and 
the increase in training and experience. 

IV. That all beginning teachers must have completed 
at least two years of training in an approved in- 
stitution of higher learning. 

V. That adequate library facilities be made avail- 
able for all pupils in the public schools of Ten- 
nessee. 

VI. That the state encourage desirable consolidation 

of schools, necessary and efficient transportation, 

and skilled supervision, through state aid. 

That adequate facilities for higher education 

be provided by the state. 

VIII. That an adequate and actuarially sound retire- 

ment system for teachers be established on a state- 
wide basis. 


VII. 


* 
AN OPPORTUNITY 


To date four men have announced through the press 
their candidacy for the office of governor of Tennessee. 
These gentlemen are all relatively young men. Two of 
them are lawyers, one an editor, and one a superintend- 
ent of county schools. They are: Gordon Browning, 
Huntingdon; George Cate, Nashville; B. E. Dossett, 
Jacksboro; and C. W. Wright, Oneida. 

It is no light favor these gentlemen are asking at the 
hands of the people. The office of governor carries 
with it a tremendous responsibility. The governor of 
a state is not only an executive—to be successful, he 
must be a dynamic leader of men. He must be well 
informed respecting government in its many aspects; 
he must be honest and capable of drawing about him 
honest men as administrative officers. He must be 
aggressive and able to work with other people in the 
promotion of the general welfare. 

The next governor in Tennessee will have a difficult 
task. Yet he will have an unusual opportunity to serve 
his people. Public education will constitute both a chal- 





lenge and an opportunity. At the moment public edy- 
cation is prostrate. School terms are being shortened; 
teachers’ salaries are unusually low and frequently un. 
paid; teaching materials are scant; teacher morale js 
broken. 

If the next governor really believes in his heart that 
public education is essential for the maintenance of 
democratic government—if he really wants to promote 
the general welfare by providing the means through 
which information may be generally diffused—if he 
really wants to help make men and women morally, 
physically, and intellectually independent and efficient— 
he will have an unusual opportunity to make a contri- 
bution in this regard. 

* 


SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF T. E. A. 

The seventy-first annual meeting of T. E. A. will 
be held in Nashville on April 9, 10, 11, 1936. This is 
the year when all teachers should attend their annual 
professional meeting. Plans are under way to provide 
one of our very best programs—both general and de- 
partmental. The programs are designed to be both in- 
formational and inspirational. 


* 
TEACHERS TO REGISTER AT CONVENTION 


This year all teachers attending the general and sec- 
tional meetings of T. E. A. must register at headquarters 
before they may be admitted to the meetings. All are 
urged to report at registration headquarters in the as- 
sembly room of the Hermitage Hotel promptly upon 
arrival in Nashville. 

e 


WHITHER ARE WE HEADED? 

On January 7 the president of the New Jersey State 
Teachers Association appeared before the senate and 
assembly leaders of that state pleading for the improve- 
ment of the financial condition of public education. 
What forces were allied with him, and who opposed 
him? Well, those supporting his plea were representa- 
tives of the police, firemen, civil service employees, and 
municipal employees. Those who opposed him were 
representatives of the Taxpayers’ Association, Feder- 
ated Boards of Education, and the State League of 
Municipalities. 

Right now Tennessee schools are in a pitiful plight 
financially. Teachers and their representatives are 
pleading for relief in this regard. What groups will 
join the teachers in the solution of the problem? Thus 
far no group has spoken out. The Tennessee Mant- 
facturers Association should recoil in shame for their 
stand on education. Should they succeed now with theit 
proposals, the day may come when they and their ik 
may recoil in fear from the results of their antieduca 
tion program. Whither are we headed? 
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HIGH SPOTS IN 1935 SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


Forty-seven state legislatures met in regular or special 
session during 1935. Important new school laws were 
adopted in thirty-nine states. Several new plans for 
financing schools were inaugurated. Michigan, Ohio, 
and Alabama, among other states, established minimum 
school programs. State aid for schools was redistribut- 
ed in New Jersey, Oklahoma, Vermont, and other states. 
A number of other states, including Washington, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, and Texas, considerably in- 
creased state support for education. Teachers’ mini- 
mum salaries were established or restored by Indiana, 
New Jersey, Oregon, and Wisconsin. Tenure pro- 
visions were strengthened for certain areas in California, 
New York, and Oregon and retirement benefits in- 
creased or extended in California, Illinois, and Penn- 
sylvania. Six states (Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota) initiated 
surveys of public education, emphasizing general prob- 
lems, school revenue, state aid, employment of teachers 
of higher education. Idaho, Indiana, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming ratified the Federal Child Labor Amendment. 

Alabama provided for a fund to maintain at least a 
seven-months’ minimum program and to equalize edu- 
cational opportunity. A school budget law was also 
enacted. 

Arizona increased by $5.00 the maximum state school 
levy to be made annually per pupil in average daily 
attendance. One-half the cost of maintaining approved 
public junior colleges, not exceeding $15,000 per annum, 
was assumed by the state. 

Arkansas earmarked for schools sixty-five per cent of 
the proceeds from a new two per cent retail sales tax, 
to be levied on the consumer from May 1, 1935, to June 
30, 1937. Schools will receive the balance of proceeds 
from a liquor tax after $500,000 each goes to the state 
general fund and old age pension costs. 

California revised the state teacher retirement law, 
increasing the superannuation benefit payable and the 
support to be derived from members’ deposits and pub- 
lic sources. The procedure for dismissal of permanent 
teachers was prescribed. 

Colorado created an interim committee to survey pub- 
lic education. School districts will be required to file 
their budgets with state and county superintendents. 

Delaware restored one-half the salary cuts made two 
years previously. 

Florida provided for a continuing annual appropria- 
tion to the county school fund in order to assure an 
eight months’ school term. Proceeds from a license tax 
on chain stores were earmarked for schools. 

Georgia covered in full unpaid appropriations due 
public schools and the university system for 1929-31 
inclusive. A new ten per cent tax on gross receipts 
from retail sales of liquor was earmarked for schools. 

Hawaii authorized uniform salary restorations of not 
more than eleven per cent. Teachers with at least eight 
years’ service may secure leave of absence on part 
salary. 

Idaho assigned to the Public School Income Fund 
revenues from: (1) all proceeds from a three per cent 


privilege tax on net income of mines; (2) twenty-five 
per cent of the revenue from the liquor license law 
which exceeds amount needed for administering the 
Liquor Commission ; and (3) the second $100,000 from 
a new two per cent tax on retail sales, certain services 
and amusements, after $100,000 per month is used for 
relief, plus one-half of any surplus remaining. The 
Federal Child Labor Amendment was ratified. 

Illinois increased state aid to elementary schools by . 
over twenty per cent. Teachers with twenty-five years’ 
service, if age seventy, may receive annuities of not 
more than $600, upon making certain payments. A 
commission will make recommendations concerning 
public education. 

Indiana provided that on August 1, 1936 a new mini- 
mum salary schedule will take effect, paying $800 to 
$960 to grade teachers, $1,000 to $1,080 to high school 
teachers, and higher amounts for extra experience and 
training. Grade school pupils are to be supplied free 
textbooks, upon petition of fifty-one per cent of the 
voters. The Federal Child Labor Amendment was 
ratified. 

lowa increased the state minimum salary of teachers 
from $40 to $50 per month, affecting contracts for 
1935-36. 

Louisiana created two commissions to study public 
and higher education respectively. 

Michigan set up a minimum program of state school 
support, ranging from $65 for each pupil in districts 
with fewer than twelve children to $48 for each ele- 
mentary and $65 for each high school child in city dis- 
tricts. To finance this program there was appropriated 
$36,040,000 in 1935-36, $37,400,000 in 1936-37, and 
$38,000,000 annually thereafter, less amounts in the 
Primary School Interest Fund for each year respective- 
ly. The State Board of Education was made responsible 
for teacher certification. 

Minnesota increased state aid to education by ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 a year over the current biennium. 
The minimum school term was increased to eight 
months. 

Mississippi appropriated $1,125,000 for school relief. 

Missouri increased state appropriations to education 
by forty per cent. 

Montana created a general school fund to increase 
state support for public education and pupil transpor- 
tation. School districts will receive $500 per elementary 
and $600 per high school teacher, twelve cents per ele- 
mentary and fifteen cents per high school pupil for each 
day’s attendance. All classroom units (minimum, ten 
pupils) will share equally, up to $750, in the equaliza- 
tion fund. 

Nevada allotted from liquor tax proceeds $100,000 to 
common schools and $24,000 to the state university 
annually during 1935 and 1936. 

New Jersey revised the method of distributing state 
school funds, to accord with certain recommendations 
of the School Survey Commission. However, the new 
method will not take effect until present sources of 
school revenue are replaced. The minimum monthly 
salary payable teachers was fixed at $70. 

New Mexico reenacted the 1934 business tax, from 
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which the state emergency school fund derives pro- 
ceeds. The State Public School Fund will receive 
amounts remaining in the Liquor Board Receipt Fund 
after $250,000 has been transferred in any one year to 
the Relief Fund. Boards of County Commissioners may 
retire needy teachers with thirty-five years’ state service 
on not more than $1,200 per year. 

New York strengthened tenure provisions in cities 
of 400,000 or more population. A commission will study 
state aid to municipal subdivisions. 

North Carolina reenacted the 1933 Public School 
Machinery Act with several changes, including reor- 
ganization of the State School Commission. For the 
biennium ending June 30, 1937, there was appropriated 
$40,931,000, representing an increase of $9,000,000 over 
the preceding biennial appropriation. A state-wide text- 
book rental system was adopted. 

North Dakota revised its state aid plan to assist needy 
elementary schools, provide amounts for nonresident 
high school tuition and equalize opportunity on the basis 
of $125 and $150 per teaching unit in elementary and 
high schools, respectively. The State Equalization Fund, 
reestablished to insure a seven-month minimum term, 
will derive support from a two per cent retail sales tax, 
among other sources. 

Ohio assumed one-half the total annual cost of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Schools will receive 
aid according to average daily attendance toward a 
minimum program of $45 per elementary and $67.50 per 
high school pupil. Schools unable to pay the minimum 
operating cost of the foundation program from the 
three-mill local levy will receive additional aid. Ex- 
aminations as a basis for certification were abolished. 

Oklahoma appropriated $8,200,000 for school support. 
This sum will be distributed partly as direct primary 
aid to schools districts, according to the number of 
teachers needed; partly as secondary equalization aid. 
All funds heretofore earmarked for schools, except 
beverage tax proceeds, will be placed in the state general 
fund. 

Oregon restored the state teachers’ minimum wage of 
$75 per month. A new law contemplates increasing the 
normal school training required for elementary school 
teaching certificates from two to three years, by 1941. 
As of January 1, 1937, the law relating to examinations 
for teachers’ certificates was repealed and the State 
Board of Examiners abolished. The tenure law apply- 
ing to Portland and Salem was completely revised. A 
State Textbook and Curriculum Commission has begun 
a survey. 

Pennsylvania approved a deficiency appropriation of 
approximately $5,000,000, which covers amounts due 
school districts for the biennium ending May 31, 1935. 
Additional state aid was granted for needy districts. 
Teachers’ salaries were restored to original state 
schedules. The minimum retirement allowance of all 
teachers will’ be $20 per month. The minimum age for 
employment of children was raised to sixteen and for 

granting of work certificates to eighteen. A special 
committee will assemble school data. 

Rhode Island replaced the State Board of Education 
and office of the Commissioner with a Department of 





Education under a director. A board of regents will 
govern the two state colleges. 

South Carolina adopted a seven-month program of 
state aid and an average state salary of $525 for this 
period. Schools are to receive sixty-five per cent of the 
liquor tax proceeds. 

South Dakota provided that a net income and sales 
tax would replace the gross income tax on July 1, 1935, 
Thirty-two per cent of the net revenue was appropriated 
to schools, of which twenty-four per cent will be dis- 
tributed annually to school districts (thereby reducing 
the district levy) and eight per cent used for needy 
schools. Provisions were enacted to strengthen the per- 
manent school fund. A legislative commission will pre- 
pare recommendations concerning school support and 
employment of teachers. 

Texas appropriated $10,000,000 to aid rural schools 
and equalize educational opportunity during the next 
biennium, a $4,000,000 increase over the appropriation 
for the present biennium. School attendance between 
ages seven and sixteen, inclusive, will be required for 
120 days each year, instead of between ages eight and 
fourteen for 100 days, as formerly. 

Utah removed ex-officio members, except the state 
superintendent, from the state board of education, and 
provided that regional school conventions, instead of the 
governor, will select the board. Sales tax proceeds in 
excess of $2,000,000 may be used to make up deficien- 
cies in state school funds. Local districts are to elect 
one school board member annually for five years, there- 
by preventing the board from including a majority of 
new members. Organization of a state-wide teacher re- 
tirement system was authorized. The Federal Child 
Labor Amendment was ratified. 

Vermont adopted a program of distributing state 
funds according to the number of pupils in a town and 
ability of the town to support schools, resulting in con- 
siderably increased state support. 

Washington approved an appropriation which will 
provide twenty-five cents a day per pupil and which 
represents a fifty per cent increase in state support. 
Schools will receive 58.51 per cent of the proceeds from 
retail sales, corporation and inheritance taxes, among 
other levies, included in the general revenue act. 

West Virginia increased state support from $10,500,- 
000 to $11,500,000 for each of the school years 1935-36 
and 1936-37, and made state aid available for nine 
months instead of for eight months. 

Wisconsin appropriated as special aid to needy ele- 
mentary and high schools, $200,000 from proceeds of 
the hard liquor tax. The minimum salary for teachers 
was restored to $75 per month. 

Wyoming provided that from a two per cent tax on 
retail sales of tangible personal property, transportation 
services and amusement admissions, the state education 
department will receive $287,000 of the proceeds, or 
some fraction thereof, in direct proportion to the amount 
raised. The school equalization fund will be distributed 
so as to help districts maintain a $1,000 minimum pro- 
gram. The Federal Child Labor Amendment was rati- 
fied. 

Tennessee did nothing. 
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BLOUNT COUNTY CONSOLIDATES SCHOOLS 

The Blount County Board of Education eliminated, 
by consolidation, seven one-teacher schools and three 
two-teacher schools before the opening of the 1935-36 
session. The seventh and eighth grades in the two- 
teacher schools and the four upper grades in two one- 
teacher schools were also transferred to consolidated 
schools. 

At the beginning of the second semester two more 
two-teacher schools were consolidated. Two additional 
two-teacher schools will be consolidated as soon as a 
building can be built. 

At the opening of the 1936-37 session Blount County 
will have only four one-teacher schools for white chil- 
dren. 

All this consolidation has been effected without in- 
creasing the annual school budget for the county. 

Sixteen buses are used to transport pupils in Blount 
County. Fifteen of these buses are equipped with 
Wayne all-steel bodies, shatterproof glass, and hydraulic 
brakes. This type of equipment will be used exclusively 
during the 1936-37 school year. 


THEY DENOUNCE LOYALTY OATH AGAIN 

“Loyalty oaths” and similar legislation directed 
against teachers were denounced at the twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, held in Indianapolis November 28-30. By 
unanimous vote, the delegates adopted resolutions which 
stated, ““We deplore class legislation and social attitudes 
which would single out teachers as a professional group 
and subject them to special restrictions and regulations 
which do not apply with equal force to all citizens.” 

Asserting that their loyalty to American institutions 
is undiminished and their patriotism unquestioned, the 
teachers pledged “opposition to forces which would re- 
strict the freedom of teachers to teach the truth and 
thereby render the greatest possible service to American 
youth.” ° 


IT'S NOT SO BAD IN NEW JERSEY 

A recent communication from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New Jersey State Teachers Association 
to the legislature contained the following language: 
“Let us point out that New Jersey has thirty-eight full- 
time day school teachers paid less than $700 a year, 
and more than 900 teachers on yearly salaries of less 
than $1,000.” Last year in Tennessee more than 5,000 
public school teachers received less than $500 as yearly 
salaries. In fact the average salary for teachers in Ten- 
nessee last year was approximately $600. This is less 
than one-half the average salary for teachers throughout 
the United States as a whole. 


TWO TENNESSEE TEACHERS FINISH THEIR WORK 
Early in February two more of our faithful teachers 
were taken from our ranks by death. 


On February 8 Mrs. Ida M. Fulcher of the Nashville 
City Schools closed her desk and finished her work as 
She had taught school at the time of her 
death for fifty years. For twenty-five years she had 
been connected with the Nashviile schools. She was a 
member of the faculty of the Ross elementary school * 
and was teacher of the fifth and sixth grades. Her fine 
personality and her devotion to her work won the love 
and respect of her pupils. Her many friends regret her 
passing. 

On February 5 death claimed E. B. Wilson, teacher 
of mathematics in the Gallatin High School, Sumner 
County. At the time of his death Mr. Wilson was 
seventy-four years of age. For more than fifty years 
he had been engaged in schoolwork. He had served 
Sumner County as superintendent of county schools and 
as classroom teacher. He, too, leaves behind him a host 
of friends and former pupils all of whom are saddened 
by his passing. 


a teacher. 


A WORD FROM THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

Teachers of English would prefer to hear Robert 
Frost read his own poems, if choosing among con- 
temporary poets, a vote recently conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Poets’ Readings of the National Council of 
Teachers of English revealed. Carl Sandburg was a 
close second, and Edna St. Vincent Millay was given 
third place by the teachers. 

As a result of the survey, Mr. Frost has now made 
records of some of his most popular poems, together 
with a few lately written, under the joint auspices of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, Erpi Pic- 
ture Consultants, and American Speech, publication of 
the Columbia University Press. The records were re- 
cently given a hearing in Erpi Studios, New York City, 
and were unreservedly approved by Mr. Frost as well 
as by the other invited guests present. The applause 
for “Two Tramps in Mud Time,” a newly published 
poem, was so insistent that it had to be repeated. 

The records form the second group that have been 
made in a series of poets’ readings from their own 
works planned by a committee of the National Council 
of Teachers of English composed of Professors Cabell 
Greet, Barnard College, chairman, George W. Hibbitt, 
Mark Van Doren, Raymond Weaver, and John Angus 
Burrell, all of Columbia University. Made for perma- 
nency, the records are designed to supplement the study 
of literature in the classroom. With the latest scientific 
equipment for recording now available at their disposal, 
for the first time the committee is able to promise educa- 
tional records that are superior in quality to the best 
commercial records obtainable. Whatever is recorded 
will be heard with the utmost fidelity when played. 

The first records in this authors’ series were made last 
year by Gertrude Stein during her visit to the United 
States. Others will follow this spring. Besides those 
already mentioned, the following poets have been pro- 
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posed for recordings: Edwin Markham, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Archibald MacLeish, William Butler Yeats, 
Lenora Speyer, John Masefield, James Stephens, Alfred 
Noyes, Robinson Jeffers, Conrad Aikin, Walter de la 
Mare, Louis Untermeyer, Joseph Auslander, and 
Stephen Vincent Benet. Many of these have already 
agreed to make records. 

In addition to recording the voices of living poets, 
the committee will have various authorities make 
records of works of historical literary significance, such 
as English, Scottish, and American ballads, and selec- 
tions from Chaucer, Shakespeare, Burns, and others. 
Outstanding scholars will read into the newly improved 
recording machine lectures on special aspects of English 
and American literature. 

Teachers interested in this new educational develop- 
ment are invited to offer suggestions for desirable 
records to George W. Hibbitt, Columbia University, 
New York City. s 

CRABTREE ON THE WORLD GOODWILL DAY 

The only way we can reach all teachers in the state 
with information on World Goodwill Day is through 
the kindness of this JouRNAL. As you know, we hope 
that every teacher and school in every community will 
have appropriate exercises on World Goodwill Day, 
May 18. Schools closing before that date will have 
earlier programs. Should teachers of schools need help 
on their program, we recommend they send us fifteen 
cents in stamps for our goodwill booklet of suggestions, 
plays, and pageants. 

In order to attach greater importance to the move- 
ment we are giving the Goodwill Award which is printed 
on a fine quality of paper, eight by ten inches, in decora- 
tive letters and in two colors, ready for the bulletin 
board or for a place on the wall. It is a beautiful 
award. As soon as the teacher has decided to have a 
program, write and let us know so that we can send it 
to be on display on May 18 or before that date. Send 
twenty cents.to help defray the expenses of printing and 
mailing. Give name of teacher, and grade or school. 

Let every one who reads this notice take a personal 
interest in inspiring all teachers to observe World Good- 
will Day with a program, play, or pageant. We are 
promoting this plan in each of the leading nations. What 
other movement counts for so much towards a better 
understanding between nations than just this goodwill 
movement in the schools? Write the World Federa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

» 
WE LIKE THIS LETTER 
PEABODY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
Nashville, Tennessee 
January 15, 1936 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

Mr. Crabb reminded us a few days ago that our dues 
to the Tennessee Education Association have not been 
paid. I am sending you $12.00 to pay the dues of the 
following teachers: Mrs. E. L. Parsons, Miss Lucile 
Heath, Mr. W. A. Bridges, Miss Addie Lee, Miss Julia 
M. Harris, Miss Lela Carr Newman, Miss Helen Lacy, 
Miss Bernice Huggins, Miss Julia Hodgson, Mr. R. O. 
Beauchamp, Mr. B. S. Holden, Mr. W. H. Yarbrough. 





I think you are doing a wonderful job in Tennessee 
as secretary of the teachers association. It was my good 
fortune when I was teaching in Fort Worth to work 
with Mr. R. T. Ellis, who, at that time, was getting 
the teachers association started off. I think they have 
a great organization now. Much of this is due to Mr, 
Ellis. I think the dues in Texas at this time are $3.00 
a year. It seems to me that any teacher, especially a 
public school teacher, would be glad to pay $5.00 a year 
as dues to help promote the welfare of his profession, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) W. H. Yarsroucu, Principal, 
Peabody Demonstration School. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPEECH WILL MEET 

Announcement is made by H. P. Constans, of the 
University of Florida, that the seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Association of Teachers of Speech 
will be held at Gainesville, Florida, April 14-18, inclu- 
sive. Forensic contests and tournaments will be held 
on April 14 and 15. The professional program will be 
held on April 16, 17, and 18. 

e 
AMERICA'S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 

A series of radio programs known as Town Meetings 
of the Air, modeled after the famous old New England 
Town Meetings, are being broadcast once each week 
over Station WJZ and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s network from 8:30 to 9:30 p.m., Central Stand- 
ard Time. These broadcasts offer a national forum for 
a frank, honest, and nonpartisan discussion of public 
questions by qualified authorities. A tentative list of 
subjects and dates is as follows: 

March 5—Should We Pay as We Go? 

March 12—Open. 

March 19—Should We Have Higher Federal Income 
and Inheritance Taxes? 

March 26—Music as You Like It. A Symposium. 

April 2—Open. 

April 9—How Shall We Cope with Crime? 

April 16—Open. 

Copies of the speeches and floor discussions at each 
broadcast may be had for ten cents per copy from the 
American Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

s 
JOHN H. ARRANTS GOES TO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE AT MURFREESBORO 

John Hoyle Arrants, formerly State Elementary 
School Supervisor, but more recently a graduate student 
at the University of Iowa, has returned to Tennessee 
and has taken up his duties as professor of education 
at State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 

s 


PUTNAM COUNTY TEACHER DIES—LOCAL 
ASSOCIATION ADOPTS RESOLUTIONS 
Wuereas, in the death of Mr. Hillary Essex the 
Putnam County Teachers Association has lost one of 
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its oldest and ablest members, and one who always up- 
held a high standard of professional ethics, being a 
faithful gentleman and an able teacher, an adviser of 
pupils aed a leader of men; 

Therefore, be it resolved that this association feels 
that it has sustained an irreparable loss and that the 
family of Mr. Essex has lost an affectionate and loyal 
member. Be it further resolved that these resolutions 
be entered upon the minutes of the Putnam County 
Teachers Association, and a copy be sent to the family, 
thereby expressing the sympathy of this association, and 
that a copy be sent the Putnam County Herald and to 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

Signed: Paut Moore 
SusAN BARNES 
CLARA STARNES 
(Necrology Committee ) 


MURFREESBORO GIRL WINS GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
PILGRIMAGE TO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Miss Edith Hawkins, senior girl at the Central High 
School, Murfreesboro, wiil be Tennessee’s representa- 
tive in the Good Citizenship Pilgrimage to Washington, 
D. C. This pilgrimage is annually sponsored by the 
National Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and will take place during the week of April 17-21, 
inclusive. The girl who makes this wonderful trip has 
all expenses paid by the D. A. R. 

On February 20 the drawing to determine the state 
winner was held at Governor McAlister’s mansion. The 
names of all individual winners, together with the names 
of the high schools represented, were placed in a large 
silver basket. Little Miss Louise Jackson McAlister 
Love, granddaughter of Governor and Mrs. McAlister, 
drew one name from the basket. This name was of- 
ficially declared the winner. 

Those present at the drawing were: R. R. Vance, 
Supervisor, Division of High Schools, Department of 
Education ; Mrs. Allen Harris, State Regent ; Mrs. Mal- 
colm Williams, Supervisor of Transportation; Mrs. 
Rutledge Smith, Regent-Elect; Mrs. Clarence King, 
State Recording Secretary of the D. A. R.; Mrs. E. W. 
Foster, Co-chairman of the Cumberland District ; Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. McAlister; Mrs. Hamilton Love, 
daughter of Governor and Mrs. McAlister ; Miss Louise 
Jackson McAlister Love, granddaughter of Governor 
and Mrs. McAlister. 

Eighty-two Tennessee high schools actually entered 
the contest. Next year it is hoped that at least 300 
high schools will each enter a senior girl. A splendid 
opportunity for. valuable citizenship training is being 
made possible by the D. A. R. Citizenship training is 
badly needed in our high schools. Here is a fine chance 
to take advantage of a patriotic offer. 

Last year Miss Leila Welch, Central High School, 
Chattanooga, represented Tennessee in the D. A. R. 
Pilgrimage. This year, of course, Miss Hawkins will 
be the representative. Next year some senior girl will 
represent Tennessee. This girl may come from any of 
the four-year high schools in Tennessee which enter the 
contest in accordance with the instructions which are 
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THE POSTURALLY CORRECT 
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ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL 
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Incorrect postural and visual working conditions 
protracted through long hours and years of school 
life tend to make poor posture habitual and its 
effects chronic. 
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Classroom posture posters and int 
relating to healthful posture and eye-protection 
are available for teachers’ use. Address Dept. T.T. 3 
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annually mailed out from the Division of High Schoois 
office at Nashville. 

The plan for selecting the senior is as follows: 

The student body of each high school shall vote upon a 
senior girl from the senior class to receive this honor. The girl 
chosen must possess the four characteristics of Dependability, 
Service, Leadership, and Patriotism. From the three girls re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes, the principal and faculty of 
the school will choose one girl as the school’s representative. 
The name of this girl will be forwarded to the Department of 
Education at Nashville. Usually about February 22, a final 
drawing will be made by the D. A. R. committee, together with 
a representative of the State Department of Education, to 
determine the state winner. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION, 
STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Since all teachers of Industrial Arts in Tennessee are 
expected to attend the joint meeting of the Western and 
Southeastern Arts Associations which meet in Nashville 
April 1, 2, 3, and 4, there will be only one sectionai 
meeting of the Industrial Arts group during the State 
Teachers Association. 

All Industrial Arts teachers are urged to attend this 
meeting at ten a.m., Friday, April 10, 1936. 

A business session will be held at the close of the 
program for the purpose of electing officers for the 
coming year.—S. A. Map.es, Chairman, Central High 
School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


WALL SUCCEEDS SIMMONS AT FAYETTEVILLE 

L. J. Wall, Fayetteville, recently resigned as superin- 
tendent of Lincoln County Schools to accept the super. 
intendency of the Fayetteville City Schools. Mr. Wal 
succeeds Geo. C. Simmons, who resigned on account of 
poor health. E. R. Stephenson, Flintville, has been 
elected by the county court to finish the: unexpired term 
for which Mr. Wall was elected. Mr. Stephenson has 
been principal of the Flintville High School for several 
years. For the past two years he has been president 
of the Lincoln County Teachers Association. 


CANNON COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL BURNS 


On January 2 the Cannon County Central High 
School building burned. Arrangements are being made 
to convert the gymnasium and a near-by dwelling into 
suitable quarters to enable the school to finish the pres- 
ent term. The fire caused the county considerable loss, 
It will cost $50,000 to $60,000 to replace the building 
which was partially covered by insurance. 


FENTRESS COUNTY LOSES TEACHER 
W. A. Beaty, one of the older teachers of Fentress 
County died recently. At the time of his death Mr, 
Beaty was a member of the faculty of the elementary 
school at Jamestown. He leaves a host of warm friends 
who are grieved at his passing. 


€ 
ANNUAL ADMINISTRATORS CONFERENCE 


The seventh annual Administrators Conference will 
be held at George Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville on June 11, 12, and 13, 1936. This confer- 
ence is conducted by Dennis H. Cooke and Ray L. 
Hamon. Dr. Cooke is in charge of the program and 
publicity while the business end of the conference is 
handled by Dr. Hamon. 

* 


SOME FINE WORK 

Notice should be taken of the splendid work which 
has been done in the counties of Crockett, Decatur, 
Cannon, Knox, McMinn, Overton, Jackson, Warren, 
Marion, and Scott during the current year. These 
counties, with the possible exception of Crockett, have 
never before given the T. E. A. their full cooperation. 
They are all now eligible to membership on the Honor 
Roll of T. E. A. 

Notice should also be taken of the fine record made 
this year by the counties of Hawkins, Polk, Grainger, 
Sevier, and Carter. Though these counties have not 
enrolled all their teachers in T. E. A., they have made 
much progress in this regard. . 

Then in Meigs, Humphreys, De Kalb, and Gibson 
some good work has been done. A beginning has been 
made in these counties which is very gratifying to the 
state office. 
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LE CLARKSVILLE TEACHER ANSWERS FINAL ROLL CALL 
= On December 8, 1935, Miss Ivie Duke, Clarksville, SCRIPT LETTER CHARTS 
uper- was called to her reward. She began her career as a An aid to teaching handwriting in all grades, and 
W teacher at the early age of fourteen. For more than script forms in the primary grades. Valuable 
all ; also in teaching the sequence of the 
nt of fifty years she devoted her talents and energies to the lites, 4 0t toa i 
been business of teaching. Most of this time was spent in every schoolroom. 
term the Clarksville Public Schools. 
n has About five years ago Miss Duke gave up the work 
veral as classroom teacher and assumed the duties of librarian 
ident in the Howell School. This position she held until 
she was forced to retire from active duty because of 
failing health Eleven charts, each 8x26 inches, white on black, like 
ia & 7 ; F Seas reduced specimens above; gives all capitals, small let- 
During her long period of service as a teacher, “‘Miss ters, and figures and life-size POSITION CHART of 
Ivie,” as she was generally known, touched the lives arm, hand, and pen. Can be distinctly seen from 
; 4a of cena Th 1s atid ob any part of the room. The letter forms used are from 
of thousan s of children, ese are all saddened a the popular and successful state-adopted GRAVES 
High her passing. It is impossible to compute the value of PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN HANDWRITING. Only 
ey ' : : é, 60c per set, postpaid. 
made the life and work of Miss Duke to the Clarksville com Sach tauchar dhenlit sssiaes eb: Kase sean 
into munity. superintendent her free copy of the Graves Handwrit- 
res- = ing Manual for Teachers which includes the Measur- 
pres ing Scale and Diagnostic Chart with Remedial Sug- 
loss, A SCHOOL BOARD RETORTS gestions; or a copy will be mailed upon receipt of 
Iding 5 sinh g postage, 6c. Teachers should write for our free Cor- 
A. E. Darrah, principal of Ross School, Nashville, respondence Course in Handwriting, based upon the 
in reading the November issue of School Management, wriage yang ar meta also a free sam- 
; Saad ple of our - aper Holder. 
ran across the following news item. At Mr. Darrah’s The best work in handwriting con he dene cate sili 
suggestion we pass it on: each pupil is supplied with an individual book of 
The Board of Education in Orilla, Canada, having clean, attractive copies. Supplies may be purchased 
received notice from the town council that its estimate of your local bookseller or of our distributors, Ten- 
tress would be reduced by the council, passed the following nessee Book Company, Nashville. 
Mr. resolution: “We hereby notify you that this Board of 
X Education having made its requisition for the schools W. S. BENSON & CO. 
itary in proper form will require that you levy for and collect Publishers 
ends ~~ amounts as provided by law under the School AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Act. 
Would it not be good for Tennessee schools if county 
and district boards of education had authority to make 
requisition for funds on the county court or city council 
and that these in turn were required to levy and collect PROSE and POETR 7 
wall such taxes as were so requisitioned ? i 
<i The New Series 
Ee & 
ater- 
y L SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS Modern Treacuinc TRENDS 
and A survey to list all motion pictures which have an Attractive APPEARANCE 
ce is educational value is being conducted jointly by the UV. S. Durable BinpING 
Office of Education (Dr. John W. Studebaker, Com- Washable Coven 
missioner ) and the American Council on Education in 
Washington. z. his includes not only the strict classroom A New Dsranrons in English and American 
. film, but subjects useful to medical students, scientific literature study for the high school pupil. The 
hich workers, vocational classes, C.C.C. camps, teachers, four volumes contain over 4,400 pages—present- 
atur, and other specialized educational groups. The survey ing 52 Short Stories, 302 Poems, 77 Essays, 17 
rrenl, is being made under a grant from the General Educa- Biographical Writings, 9 Orations, 16 Plays, 4 
hese tion Board (Rockefeller) and is part of the work being Novels, and 407 Illustrations; 
have carried on by the American Council on Education in Pius narrative, readable, accounts of English 
tion. connection with its sponsorship of the proposed Ameri- and American literature histories, “atmospheric” 
onor can Educational Film Institute. forewords explaining settings, wide and varied 
More than 10,000 film catalog cards have been mailed lists of titles for extensive reading programs, in- 
nade to 1,800 sources of films in this country. This card teresting study features and teaching helpa. 
ger, covers nearly 100 items which will result in accurate 
not information being filed in one central office covering - 
nade information necessary to judge the adaptability of the 
film to specific educational needs. Supplemental analy- The L W Singer Compan 
. . . * . e s 
bson ses and listings will be prepared and publicized in an 7 
been appropriate manner SYRACUSE CHICAGO KINGSPORT 
. the Both agencies cooperating in this survey desire that Home Office: 249 West Erie Boulevard, Syracuse, N. Y. 
this central information file be made as complete as 
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possible. Any person or organization that has produced, 
now owns or has the exclusive distribution rights to any 
motion picture that should be included in this list, and 
who has not received the film catalog cards sent out 
under this survey, will be sent a supply of the cards 
upon writing to the American Council on Education at 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


BRYN MAWR REGIONAL SCHOLARSHIP FOR THE 
SOUTH 

A freshman scholarship of the value of $500 is of- 
fered each year to a graduate of a Southern school who 
has successfully met the entrance requirements for 
Bryn Mawr College. 

The scholarship is offered by the Bryn Mawr alumnae 
in the South Atlantic States. It will be awarded to a 
girl of outstanding ability who is unable to meet the 
full college charges. 

Those interested in this scholarship should communi- 
cate with Mrs. George B. Myers, Bryn Mawr Alumnae 
Councilor for the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


MADISON COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
CONDUCT COUNTY-WIDE POLL 


Superintendent Fred H. Neville of the Bemis Schools, 
Madison County, recently published in the Jackson Sun 
the results of a county-wide poll conducted by the high 
school seniors of the several high schools of the county. 
This poll was designed to show the status of public 
opinion in that county respecting financial support of 
public education. The interview was the method used. 
A sample or cross section of the thought of the public 
was used. A total of 796 men and women representing 
six major economic groups were interviewed. The 
question put to them was: “Do you feel that the amount 
of money now being spent to operate the public schools 
is enough, too much, or too little?” The results obtained 
were as follows: 





Group Enough TooMuch Too Little 
PUES RECs DS ees 70 104 167 
SISTER 6 36 96 
Professional Group ----------- 7 13 85 
Government Employees -------- 1 3 17 
Sie Wormers .............. 0 17 53 
I thnk hoes icici mies 9 46 66 

 — iS 93 219 484 


How do the people of your county feel about the 
matter? 








Get a LISTO checking pencil, 
No sharpening is required, 
They save a lot of ups and downs 
rom which you get so tired. 
No. 5 LISTO Pencil—35e each 
No. 1076 LISTO checking leads, 8 colorsJand carbon 
black—15e per tube 
ORDER NOW—Stamps Accepted 
Listo Pencil Corporation, Alameda, California 


Facrory Estasiisuep 1921 
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SPRING LANDSCAPE 
Ernst Dorn—Dutch Contemporary 


(Private Collection) 


The “Spring Landscape” is a splendid example of the 
work done by this modern Dutch artist when he is 
engrossed in picturing the spirit of nature’s varying 
moods. 

This picture represents an impression of an early 
spring morning. The quality of springtime is expressed 
in the delicate hues of color in the sky, the flowers 
sprinkled over the meadow and the fresh dewy green 
of the grass along the stream. The view was well chosen 
as the stream leads the eye by a graceful curve into the 
picture. The colors are mauve, gray, and delicate 
greens. The sweeping lines of the birch trees divide the 
picture into well-spaced and artistic areas, and their 
white bark is in pleasing contrast to the green back- 
ground. The still surface of the water reflects the 
trees and sky. There is a quality of airiness, soft atmos- 
phere, and pleasing color. 

This picture affords a splendid example for a study 
of the technical interpretation of beauty, because of its 
balanced composition. The perpendicular lines of the 
trees are perfectly distributed across the landscape and 
are offset by the transverse line of the low foothills in 
the background and the stream in the foreground. 
There is charm in the well-drawn, sturdy trees and 
their gray-green color, and harmony in the diffusion 
of light. 

Dorn is a contemporary painter who has studied in 
Munich and Paris. He paints, with sympathy, the 
scenes of his native Holland. This country has an 
atmosphere all its own, which artists, in turn, have 
striven to transfer to canvas. Its low-lying meadows, 
threaded by silvery streams; its colorful marshes, green 
clad; and its wooded hills appear again and again in 
pictures of present-day artists ‘who are carrying on the 
traditions of the pioneers. 

This picture is from the large collection of fine color 
prints maintained for exhibit and sale by the Practical 
Drawing Company, Dallas, Texas. 
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General Program for Joint Convention 
of Western Arts and Southeastern Arts 
Associations, Nashville, April 1-4 


Wednesday, April !, 1936 

REGISTRATION 
W. A. A. (Hermitage Hotel) 
S. A. A. (Andrew Jackson Hotel) 

OPENING OF EXHIBITS 

CouNcIL MEETINGS 
All sponsors will be expected to be in Nashville by 
Wednesday, April 1, since an executive meeting of 
sponsors and officers will be held at a noon luncheon 
that day. Business will be discussed at that time, 
after which there will be no more separate meetings 
until the business meeting on Saturday morning, 
which will last for thirty minutes only. 

AFTERNOON MEETINGS 
a. General Art Education Section 
b. General Household Arts Section 
c. General Industrial Arts Section 

EVENING MEETING 
Topic: “The Arts as Necessary Phases of Educa- 
tion” 

“SHIP” PARTY 
The commercial exhibitors, organized as the “Ship,” 
entertain the group in the main dining room of the 
Hermitage Hotel. They will be assisted by the 
Nashville Teachers Association. 


Thursday, April 2, 1936 

MorNiING MEETINGS 
a. General Art Education Section 
b. General Household Arts Section 
c. General Industrial Arts Section 

AFTERNOON SIGHT-SEEING TOURS 
Transportation will be arranged to allow members to 
visit the Parthenon, the Hermitage, the educational 
institutions, and any other places of interest. The 
members are invited to call during the afternoon for 
tea at Peabody: Coliege. 

EVENING MEETING 
Topic: “The Arts in Relation to Individuals within 
the Social Group” 


Friday, April 3, 1936 
BREAKFAST (7 :30) 
S. A. A. meeting for all members in main dining room, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel. State sponsors to be elected 
at this meeting. 
MorNING MEETINGS 
a. General Art Education Section 
b. General Household Arts Section 
c. General Industrial Arts Section 
AFTERNOON MEETING—Joint Meeting of All Groups 
After a forty-minute session, the meeting will be 
divided into the following groups: 
(a) Teacher Training and Vocational Guidance 
(b) Secondary Education 
(c) Elementary Education 


3ANQUET—main dining room of the historic Maxwell 
House Hotel. The theme for this entertainment will 
be the cultured Old South. 

DaNcE—main dining room of the Maxwell House. 


Saturday, April 4, 1936 


MornincG Business MEETINGS 

W. A. A.—Auditorium, War Memorial Building 

S. A. A.—Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson 

Hotel 
Morninc GENERAL SESSION—Joint Meeting of the En- 

tire Group—Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
MorNING AWARDS OF SHIP PRIZES 
AFTERNOON TRIPS AROUND NASHVILLE (Optional) 

The speakers which have been secured for these meet- 
ings are representative of the leadership in their respec- 
tive fields throughout the entire country. Many types 
of art work have been included in the program and dis- 
cussions, and we find such names as the following listed: 

A. G. Pelikan, director of art, Milwaukee, who will 
give a report on the International Art Congress, Paris, 
1937. 

Felix Payant, editor of Design. 

Edwin Ziegfield of Minnesota, who will discuss the 
Owatonna Art Education project. 

Clementine D. Douglass, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
who tells of work in handicrafts. 

Paul McPharlin, editor of National Puppetry Maga- 
sine. 

Carl Bolander of the National Guildcrafters, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Dr. Caroline B. Zachery, who will speak on art in the 
development (mental hygiene) of personality. 

Thomas C. Parker, regional director for the arts of 
the Federal Works Administration from Washington, 
mC. 

Dr. C. W. Knudsen, who will speak on the place of 
the arts in the curriculum of the secondary school. 

Rosabelle MacDonald, chairman of art department, 
Roosevelt High School, New York City. 

Dr. Mayce Southall of Peabody College, who will 
speak on the arts in the elementary school. 

Willis B. Sutton, superintendent of the Atlanta Public 
Schools. 

Dr. Thomas Munroe, educational director of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

James A. Humberstone, director of the Artisan 
Guild, and staff member of Edison Institute and Green- 
field Village, Dearborn, Michigan. 








TOLER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


‘ : one » 
4 A School of Efficiency * 
t > 





Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Paris, Tennessee 





TEACHERS WANTED 


A limited number of Superintendents, Principals, and 
teachers having the use of a car can earn from $240 up 
for eight weeks’ work during summer vacation. 

For Particulars Write 


DEPT. 701, 3301 ARTHINGTON STREET 
Cuicaco, Itt. 
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ISS MARY and I had at- 

tempted in vain to screw 

our courage to the sticking 
point every time we passed a Japa- 
nese restaurant. It looked very com- 
plicated from the outside and sound- 
ed more so in the reading. I hope 
our good Danish skipper did not see 
us nudge each other when he said 
at breakfast one morning in Kobe 
harbor : 

“We are going to eat lunch in a 
restaurant on Motomachi today. 
Captain S is going with us, and 
we will meet him there.” 

Now that was, indeed, a conces- 
sion on the part of a Dane whose 
daily luncheon on board his ship con- 
sists of a bountiful Kaltbord and a 
substantial Varm. Captain S 
is the marine superintendent of Kobe 
and Osaka and a very courteous 
Japanese gentleman. The kind who 
makes you feel like an honored guest 
in Japan and sends you away with 
the desire to return to a land as 
beautiful as post cards picture it. 

We entered a narrow hall with a 
bit of the outdoors in it. A trough 
edged with growing plants and filled 
with running water and fish ran its 
entire length to a charming garden at 
the end. Japanese men were having 
a meal beside the garden. Above 
them hovered the traditional pine, 
Japanese symbol of good luck. At 
their feet a little stream purled 
among the rocks and over vegetables 
and melons cooling there. 

If you want to feel welcome in a 
Japanese restaurant, you must be 
prepared and willing to remove your 
shoes and park them with whom- 
ever reaches out for them. I would 
gladly have removed my stockings if 
necessary to see what might be at 
the top of those stairs polished to 
the sheen of satin. 

We were given slippers to replace 
our shoes—the heelless kind that 
only a certain amount of skill and 
long practice will keep on the feet. 
On the first step Miss Mary’s and 
my slippers went ahead of us. Like- 
wise on the second and third steps. 

“Take them off and carry them,” 
suggested the laughing Danish cap- 
tain. 

We did and climbed the rest of the 
steps stocking-footed — the little 
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a Japanese Restaurant 


CAROLINE H. RIDGWAY 
Clarksville 


[Epitor’s Nore.—Travel is a means to a 
liberal education. The writer of the accompany- 
ing article is a teacher of geography and delights 
in travel. She makes her travels rich because 
she can relate what she sees to what she does. 
This rippling article will interest its readers in 
the reality of things, people, and customs. It 
should call the attention of teachers to the im- 
portance and significance of travel.] 
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waitresses below giggling at our dis- 
comfiture—to a tiny room at the 
head of the stairs. I proceeded into 
the room carrying my slippers when 
our captain all but yelled: 

“Hey, there, you have to leave 
those things outside the door.” 

I turned back and meekly laid my 
slippers beside the other pairs at 
the threshold. My five feet four 
inches seemed very tall in that low- 
ceilinged room. 

“Sit down,” invited the skipper, 
and pointed to four mats on the floor 
around the table. I tried sitting back 
on my heels Japanese fashion but it 
was painful, to say the least. Cross- 
legged was the best I could do. Oc- 
casionally during the meal that fol- 
lowed I stretched my legs full length 
under the table. 

“That is permissible,” remarked 
the Japanese captain, when he 
caught me at it. 

“Our position is not a comfortable 
one for the foreigner. So do not 
hesitate to make yourself comfort- 
able,” he went on. 

The table, twelve inches high, red- 
lacquered, and shiny as a mirror, 
comprised the furniture in the room. 
Yet I felt conscious of being in an 
adequately and exquisitely furnished 
room. If beauty is based on sim- 
plicity, the Japanese have achieved 
beauty as have no other people. 

Windows occupied two sides of 
the little room. Through one of them 
we looked out upon a small garden 
of shrubs and dwarf pines on the 
roof. Against one of the remaining 
walls stood a copper hibachi about 
the size of a soup kettle. A decora- 
tive thing, it holds the charcoal that 
supplies the only heat the room has 
on cold days. 

The other wall held the tokonoma, 
the alcove without which no Japa- 
nese room of importance is complete. 
With a painted scroll on its wall and 
an artistic flower arrangement—ike- 


bana, the Japanese call it—on its low 
shelf, it was the beauty spot of the 
room. 

The little waitress pattered in and 
placed on the table wicker baskets 
containing what looked like wrung. 
out Turkish washcloths. The cap. 
tains each took one and began wiping 
their faces. Before their ablutions 
had gone very far, Miss Mary and] 
reached for the remaining cloths and 
imitated the men, proceeding from 
face to hand washing. And how 
good the damp heat felt on my face 
and hands that July day! 

After we fastened paper bibs into 
our neckbands, we were ready for 
the cups of piping hot green tea, 
“sans sucre,” “sans creme,” “sans 
limon.” The desire for another 
taste of it amounts to a nostalgia. 

Paper cases were laid at each 
place. From them we pulled wooden 
chopsticks and rested them on little 
green porcelain string beans at our 
places. In cups like diminutive bowls 
we were served a swallow of sake, 
the wine made from rice. Accord- 
ing to etiquette, you must raise the 
cup for the serving maid to pour the 
hot drink from a vaselike jug. 

Next came green and yellow blocks 
of paste made of soya bean flour. It 
was not so palatable, but to eat it 
provided an excellent test of the skill 
in the use of chopsticks in the hands 
of a foreigner. If you can manage 
that, you can get by with anything 
that requires the use of hashi. Real- 
ly, using the implement is not nearly 
so hard as it looks. 

If I had been told six weeks be- 
fore I would eat raw fish and like 
it I would have hooted at the idea. 
But tai fish, cut in paper thin slices 
and dipped in a rich brown sauce, is 
as delicious raw as cooked. Two 
kinds of green cress and a dab of 
spice for the sauce added to its deli- 
cacy. Tat is the aristocrat in Japa 
nese piscatorial cuisine. 

In a covered black lacquer bowl 
came soup, clear with bits of fish, 
mushrooms, carrots, and some sort 
of green vegetable floating in the 
golden liquid. We fished out the 
solids with chopsticks, then lifted the 
bowls to our lips and drank the 
liquid. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The Elementary Teacher Talks 


Part Ill 


How We Can Help Children Develop 
the Ability to Think Through 
Reading 


A. In the First and Second Grades: 


When we look around us and see 
the great misfortunes, social and 
economic, that are due partly to 
faulty thinking, we realize the need 
of having the children. now in our 
schools develop habits of correct 
thinking. In the past we have been 
more concerned with giving informa- 
tion and having children memorize 
and recite facts. Facts are impor- 
tant, but they must not be regarded 
as ends in themselves. 

Dewey says that the ability to 
think is developed in young children 
through the use of materials. After 
the children have enlarged their ex- 
perience by a trip to a store or farm, 
they naturally want to express the 
ideas gained. It may be through con- 
struction in wood, clay, paper, or 
through the art forms, such as dram- 
atization, song, or story. This ex- 


pression enlarges, corrects, and 
deepens ideas, and develops the abil- 
ity to think. 


Reading material based on chil- 
dren’s experience has a greater ap- 
peal than that of ready-made ma- 
terial. They had the experience; 
they helped in making the charts. 
Since they have a personal relation- 
ship to the material they are eager 
to read it. 

This is one of our charts. 
out of a discussion of riddles. 
dren told some riddles. A 
whispers, and teacher records. 

I am little. 

I am black. 

I can run. 

I can play. 

I like milk. 

I say, “Meow, meow.” 

What am I? 

Here the children grasp the cen- 
tral idea of a short reading unit. 
(Black Kitten. ) 

In teaching ask child to: 

1. Find the word that tells what 

kind of kitten it is. 

2. Find the line that says what it 

likes. 

3. Find what it says. 
line by line.) 


It came 
Chil- 
child 


(Develop 





[The Tennessee Branch of the A. C. E. pre- 
sents herewith the third of a series of articles 
dealing with the teaching of reading. In this 
issue of THe TENNESSEE Poscuss the article sets 
out some oo regarding the teaching of 
pupils to think through reading.—Ebprror. ] 


In the daily directed reading 
period, after the material to be read 
has been introduced and a motive 
for reading given, the children will 
read silently to answer the purpose. 
Sometimes nearly all of the remain- 
der of the period may be spent in 
answering a purpose, such as the 
planning for a dramatization. 

There are many suggestions of 
purposes for reading. One of the 
most enjoyable for children is dram- 
atization. In addition to discus- 
sions, planning for a dramatization 
can be used in a recitation period. 
The scenes, characters, places, and 
properties needed must be deter- 
mined, the children to take the parts 
must be selected, places in the class- 
room for different scenes must be 
chosen, and necessary articles pro- 
vided. All this planning should be 
done by the children, the teacher 
helping when needed. Such plan- 
ning gives excellent training in think- 
ing as well as furnishing a fine 
check on thought getting through 
silent reading. Before children can 
judge whether a selection can be 
used for a dramatization certain 
standards for judging material for 
this use must be formulated by them. 
This can be done only after children 
have had: some experience in suc- 
cessfully dramatizing stories. For 
example, “Alice and Her Mother” in 
Elson Primer is well adapted to 
dramatization. It is full of conver- 
sation. It is a review story, and 
children can read the whole story in 
one lesson. They read silently and 
follow up with own plans to drama- 
tize. This will give opportunity for 
criticism, including self or group 
criticism. 

The use of fact questions can al- 
ways be. used. The number of ques- 
tions will depend on length of ma- 
terial used and the needs of the class. 
The answer can be given in child’s 
own words. Accuracy of thinking 
should be required. Children are 
expected to read or tell the exact 
amount necessary to answer the 





. 





question. This develops the habit of 
accuracy. For example, in Elson 
Primer “A Home in the Tree” is a 
life of two birds. Check comes after 
reading silently each page. Some 
appropriate questions following are: 
How many eggs were in the nest? 
Which bird sat on the nest? What 
happened to one of the birds? 

In Wag and Puff Primer a ques- 
tion like this may be asked about 
Wag, a dog who has no home: What 
does the story say that makes you 
know that the dog liked Billy and 
wanted to live with him? In the 
Webster Primer “Going Home” is 
the story of a little boy named Tom. 
He saw four very interesting things 
on the way home from the farm. 
After reading the story see if you 
can tell what they were. 

In the beginning of the year I 
read “Little Black Sambo” to the 
children and they illustrated it, ex- 
pressing their ideas through creative 
drawing. 

The use of judgment questions 
will call for the children to make de- 
ductions or evaluations. Real think- 
ing is required. 

In the reading period the motive 
or purpose for reading furnishes the 
basis for the selection and evaluation 
of facts. It often brings about dis- 
cussions which furnish excellent op- 
portunities for the exercise of intel- 
lectual honesty. Facts must be stated 
accurately without exaggeration or 
distortion to prove a point. 

Discussions also furnish one of 
the best opportunities for the devel- 
opment of habits of open-minded- 
ness and judgment habits much need- 
ed in the life of today. 

Thinking can be stimulated by 
questions. For example, the pri- 
mary grades in our school put on 
“The Circus.” This required some 
thinking, such as is indicated by the 
following questions: 

1. How long does a circus stay in 

town? 

2. What does it cost to own and 

operate a circus? 

3. How many are employed in a 

circus ? 

You may ask, “What does this 
have to do with first grade reading?” 
We were building up new experi- 
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ences; used reading as aid in secur- 
ing information. We had our chart 
lessons, identified animals, collected 
pictures, and made posters, songs, 
stories, poems, and drawings which 
developed later into the staging of a 
circus. While we were making a 
study of the circus the second grades 
read “A Trip to the Zoo” in Friends 
to Make to find out: 

1. How the children went to the 

zoo. 

2. What 

first? 

3. What was Jack’s surprise? 

Some very good checks on com- 
prehension suited to first and second 
grades are: 

1. To look for parts that would 

make good pictures. 

2. To select the funniest, most ex- 
citing or beautiful part of a 
story. 

To follow directions. 

To choose the right word. 

To read greetings in order to 
answer them. 

6. To select part best liked. 

7. To select another appropriate 

title. 

We as teachers must try to get the 
children in the habit of recognizing 
new words from the thought rather 
than the form side—LottTiE Harri- 
sON MuirTcHELL, Stratton School, 
Davidson County. 

B. In the Third and Fourth Grades: 

Children must be helped to inter- 
pret thoughts gained from silent 
reading. 

In the daily directed reading 
period, after the material has been 
introduced and a motive for reading 
has been given, the children will 
read silently. 

While the children are reading 
silently, the teacher makes notes 
(mental or written) of individual 
children’s needs. She will help 
those having difficulty, and keep a 
record of words giving trouble and 
the names of the children having 
trouble with them. 

After the silent reading, the pur- 
pose will be discussed. Sometimes 
this discussion of the purpose will 
take up the entire period. At other 
times, however, time will be left for 
additional questions calling for the 
interpretation of material. 

Questions will fall under one of 
three general types: 


animals did they see 


tm fo 


First — Fact questions may be 
used. A fact question calls for an 
exact answer either oral or read. 
The use of the fact question will de- 
pend on the material being used and 
the needs of the group. Fact ques- 
tions, if thoughtfully made out and 
if answered accurately, develop an 
important habit of thinking—the 
habit of accuracy. Often, when 
asked a question, a child will answer 
in an uncertain fashion. If teachers 
will insist on the exact answer and 
refer to the book proving that so 
much and no more will answer the 
question, pupils will become more 
accurate. 

Fact question can be found in the 
readers in the manuals and teachers 
may make their own. 

If children are careless about 
minor details, they may be given 
questions the answers to which de- 
mand careful attention to one word 
or phrase. Here are examples from 
“Alice Travels in Jungleland,” Elson 
Fourth Reader. This story may be 
used in connection with the study of 
transportation: 

1. Who could walk carrying sixty 

pounds on his head? 

2. Who needed many things while 

traveling in Africa? 

3. Who built huts of grass? 

The above questions are very easy 
and too many should not be used un- 
less the class is weak in reading. The 
following are also easy but require 
a little more thought: 

1. When did the natives build 

huts of grass? 

2. When did the storms come? 

The following questions demand 
more thought because use is not 
made of the exact words of the book, 
yet they are designed to get exact 
answers : 

1. Why did the natives watch the 

white people eat? 

2. Why did Alice sit on guard 

every morning? 

3. Why did Uncle Akeley walk 

at the end of the procession? 

This last question calls for a dou- 
ble answer. If a child just gave one 
reason the teacher might continue 
on the other questions until the last 
one is answered, and then she might 
say, “One question was not answered 
in full. I wonder who will be the 
first to find the other part and read 
it?” This might call for more 


thought on the children’s part than 
stopping at the time of the question 
and saying, “That isn’t all — Who 
can give another reason?” 

In the stories on “The Ways We 
Travel,” in the Child Story Fourth 
Reader, the book and the manual 
give excellent help. The Child Story 
Manual often gives questions which 
cannot be found in the reader, [If 
any teacher does not have the manual 
she would find it worth while to 
send for it. 

The second type of questions 
which may be used to help children 
interpret thoughts gained from silent 
reading is the judgment question. 

A judgment question calls for an 
answer which is arrived at after cer- 
tain deductions are made from the 
reading of the story. Teachers may 
make these questions, the Child 
Story Fourth Manual gives them, 
and the Elson Manual makes use of 
judgment questions often. 

The importance of this type of 
question cannot be overemphasized, 
We need to train children to read 
and form certain viewpoints and 
have convincing proof to uphold 
their judgments. 

Here are some examples of judg- 
ment questions made on the story of 
Jonathan Bartlett, a pioneer lad, in 
Elson Fourth Reader: 

What words would you use to de- 
scribe Jonathan? Prove that your 
word is a good one. 

For the “First Boat,” in Child 
Story Fourth Manual, these judg- 
ment questions are asked: 

How did early men learn new 
things? 

How do we learn new things to 
day? 

The manual gives some good ex- 
amples of judgment question for the 
story, “Elevated Trains.” 

When children make their own 
questions on stories the class may de- 
cide whether the questions are good 
or misleading and give their reasons. 
Sometimes children ask questions 
which cannot be answered. The 
children can be trained to use better 
judgment if attention is called to the 
fact that one word may change the 
meaning of a question. When study- 
ing the story, “Tent Homes,” Child 
Story Fourth Reader, one child 
asked this question: “How many 
animals did Hamid’s father have?” 
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She accepted as her _ answer, 
“Hamid’s father had sheep, goats, 
donkeys, and camels.” 

After discussing that answer, the 
class decided that the following ques- 
tion was better, “How many differ- 
ent kinds of animals did Hamid’s 
father have?” Then someone said, 
“The answer to that would be four 
kinds.” The discussion was con- 
tinued until someone told her how 
she should have worded her ques- 
tion to get the answer that she want- 
ed.. They decided on the question, 
“What different animals did Hamid’s 
father have?” When questioning, 
let the children decide sometime 
whether a question has been an- 
swered in full or not and prove their 
answer. This increases thinking. 

The third type of question is tlfe 
organization question. 

Whether or not a teacher will use 
an organization lesson depends on 
her purpose for reading. Ii the 
story is to be retold for some occa- 
sion or if a picture show is to be 
made, then organization will be need- 
ed to get the main points. 

Practice for organization may be 
secured by the following exercises: 

1. Read all the sentences that 
make you see how a birch bark 
canoe looked. 

2. Tell all you can find from the 
story on this topic: Dogs help 
in many ways in the North. 

3. What are the main topics pre- 
sented in this material ? 

4. If you were to dramatize this 
story how many characters 
would you have? How many 
places and properties? 

Questions made out thoughtfully 
and answers called for with stress 
on accuracy make children think, 
but attention must be called to the 
fact that there is a right way to an- 
swer. Soon the children will recog- 
nize this for themselves and will be- 
come conscious that snap judgments 
about stories are not always correct, 
and that if they look they will either 
find something to prove their judg- 
ment sound or unsound. 

Pennell and Cusack state several 
times, “Excellent training in think- 
ing is furnished if the child tells or 
reads the exact answer to the ques- 
tion and no more.”—LiLu1an Mc- 
Kez, Primary Teacher, Davidson 
County. 











We are looking for several thorough- 
ly experienced women teachers with 
special qualifications, for summer 
vacation positions in our field organi- 
zation. We are advertising this far in 
advance because we are looking for 
key people who do not ordinarily an- 
swer advertisements but who would 
be interested in a vacation position 
that offers from $500.00-$750.00 for 
the summer plus a highly profitable 
experience that will help you to ad- 
vartcement in the teaching profession. 

Successful applicants must be 
women between the ages of 27 and 
40, have at least 3 years’ Normal 





VACATION POSITION OPEN 


$200.00 — $300.00 Per Month 
Expenses Guaranteed To One Who Qualifies 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building, 1013 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ilinois 


School or College training with 3 or 
more years of teaching experience. 
Those whose teaching experience has 
been in the social studies or the sci- 
ences, or who have had experience 
with new type curriculum work, will 
be given preference. 

Please write at once stating age, 
education, teaching experience, busi- 
ness experience if any, the date your 
school closes, length of time you can 
work, and whether or not you are 
free to travel. We will arrange per- 
sonal interviews with those selected. 
All applications will be kept confi- 
dential and will be acknowledged. 























Books of Travel for High 
Schools 


MARY ELLEN LEWIS 


Librarian, Science Hill High School 
Johnson City 


In compiling the following list of 
travel books for high school students, 
it has been my purpose to select rep- 
resentative books of the country as 
a whole, and in most cases to limit 
the list to the more recent publica- 
tions. As a consequence, standard 
titles such as Two Years Before the 
Mast by Dana, The Alhambra by 
Irving, Life on the Mississippi by 
Clemens, and the Oregon Trail by 
Parkman were necessarily omitted. 
Byrd, Richard E. Little America. 

1930. Putnam. $5.00. 

An admirable tale of the scientific 
exploration of the Arctic Zone told 
in a very modest and accurate way 
by the man who headed the daring 
flight to the South Pole. 

A more recent book dealing with 
the author’s latest expedition is Dis- 
covery. (1935. Putnam. $3.75.) 








French at Home, in 
1930. 


Carr, Philip. 
the Country and in Town. 
Dial Press. $3.50. 
“Concerns itself with the national 

character, ways of thinking, and 
present-day customs of the small 
town or peasant population.” It is 
an informative book and is easy to 
read. 

Another good travel book of the 
same type is Along French Byways 
(1925. Macmillan. $2.00.) by Clif- 
ton Johnson. The author states, 
“This is a book of strolling, a book 
of nature, a book of humble peasant 
life.” 

Davis, Mrs. Mary L. (Cadwell). 
Uncle Sam’s Attic; the Intimate 
Story of Alaska. 1930. Wilde. 
$3.50. 

“The wife of a mining engineer, 
after many years. of residence in 
Alaska, writes enthusiastically of the 
climate, the scenery, the cost of liv- 
ing, the advance of aviation, and the 
resources of the North.” 

Alaska, the Great Bear's Cub, by 
the same author, is more reasonable 
in price. (1930. Wilde. $2.00.) 
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Driscoll, Charles B. Doubloons. 
1930. Farrar. $2.50. 

“In his descriptions of the hunt 
for buried treasures, the author 
shows the fascination that hidden 
gold has had for men from the time 
the Armada was sunk till today 
when Lieutenant Williams is hunting 
and finding treasure in Panama with 
a radio device. It is a thrilling book 
with many good pirate stories.” 

Other travel books that are com- 
parable and equally popular are 
Half Deck by G. H. Grant (1933. 
Little. $2.00.) and Falmouth for 
Orders by A. J. Villiers (Garden 
City. $1.00.). 

Frank, Harry A. Four Months 
Afoot in Spain. 1926. Garden City. 
$1.00. 

A book first published in 1911 
which gives “an entertaining account 
of a summer journey through Spain. 
Incidents of the life of the common 
people and experiences of the road 
are told with humor, freshness, and 
charm.” 

A book which is equally interest- 
ing is Spanish Sunshine by E. Els- 
ner (Grosset. $1.05.). It is pos- 
sible that this title may not be in 
print. 

Halliburton, Richard. Glorious Ad- 


venture. (Star Series.) Garden 
City. $1.00. (First published in 
1927.) 


The author tells in a most enter- 
taining manner of his adventures 
while following “the trail of Ulysses” 
—the climbing of Olympus, the 
swimming of the Hellespont, the 
race from Marathon to Athens, and 
many other experiences. 

All the Halliburton books, Royal 
Road to Romance, New Worlds to 
Conquer, Flying Carpet, and Six 
League Boots are always among the 
most widely read travel books in a 
high school library. All of these 
titles except Six League Boots may 
be obtained in dollar reprints. 
Hindus, Maurice G. Humanity Up- 

rooted. Blue Ribbon Books. $1.00. 

This book which was first pub- 
lished in 1929 is an excellent com- 
mentary on the present social situa- 
tion in Soviet Russia. The author 
is a Russian, and he describes the 
Soviet policies intelligently and inter- 
estingly. 

A supplementary volume is Great 
Offensive by the same author. (1933. 





Smith, H. $3.00.) A very inter- 
esting book for young readers is 
Ding Goes to Russia by J. N. Dari- 
ing. (1932. McGraw. $2.50.) The 
latter is well illustrated with the 
author’s own sketches. 

Johnson, Martin E. Safari, a Saga 
of the African Blue. 1928. Put- 
nam. $5.00. 

“A book of African travel, wild 
life, and the troubles of a photogra- 
pher.” 

An equally interesting title by the 
same author is Lion. (Blue Ribbon. 
$1.00.) The author’s most recent 
book, African Jungles (1935. Har- 
court. $3.75.), is the record of a 
60,000 mile trip by airplane over the 
big game country of Africa. 

Books about Africa that are equal- 
ly good from the naturalist’s view- 
point but not so popular with high 
school students are those by the 
Akeleys: In Brightest Africa, Ad- 
ventures in the African Jungle, Jun- 
gle Portraits, etc. 

Lindbergh, Anne (Morrow). North 
to the Orient. 1935. Harcourt. 
$2.50. 

An informal and delightful ac- 
count of the airplane trip made by 
Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh to the 
Orient in 1931. The book is prin- 
cipally concerned with the people en- 
countered. Colonel Lindbergh’s 
maps contribute much to the text. 
McBride, Robert M. Towns and 

People of Modern Germany. 

1927. McBride. $3.00. 

A travel book which includes in- 
teresting information about the 
country, the people, and the cities 
of Germany. 

Another interesting descriptive 
book of this country is Blue Rhine, 
Black Forest by Louis Untermeyer. 
(1930. Harcourt. $2.50.) 
McGovern, William M. Jungle 

Paths and Inca Ruins. Grosset. 

$1.00. (First published in 1927.) 

An account of the author’s ex- 
plorations in the jungle of the north- 
west Amazon basin and the unex- 
plored Inca ruins of the tablelands 
of the Andes. Since the author lived 
among the Indians in the Amazon 
jungle, he is able to include many of 
their tribal customs and beliefs. 

A later South American travel 
book and one that is most entertain- 
ing is Brazilian Adventure by Peter 
Fleming. (1933. Scribner. $2.75.) 





Morton, H. C. V. In Search of 
England. 1928. McBride. $3.00, 
“A charming account of a ram- 

bling motor trip through the villages 

and countryside of England. Some 
quaint, historic, and legendary tales 

are told. A book fitted to rouse a 

latent love for England.” 

Books written in a lighter and 
more amusing vein are Thread of the 
English Road (1924. Harcourt. 
$3.00.) and Roundabout to Canter- 


bury (1926. Harcourt. $3.00.) by 

Charles S. Brooks. 

Peck, Anne Merriam. Roundabout 
America (2 vols.). 1933. Har- 


per. $2.00 each. 2 vols. in 1, 

$3.50. 

“An account of trips taken by 
train, motorbus, plane, and boat 
reund about America. The first 


volume tells of a trip to Washington 

and through the Southern States to 

New Orleans, then west to Cali- 

fornia, and home by the Panama 

Canal. Volume two begins with 

sight-seeing in New York, and fol- 

lows with trips through New Eng- 
land, the Middle West, and the 

Northwest.” A book that is full of 

information and “atmosphere,” writ- 

ten in a most readable manner. The 
black and white pen sketches are an 
attractive feature. 

(Note: There are many attractive 
and useful books about various sec- 
tions of the United States; but in a 
list as limited as this one, it is im- 
possible to include them.) 

Peck, Anne Merriam. Storybook 
Europe. 1929. Harper. $2.50. 
A travel book written for the 

junior high school student, and deal- 

ing with France, Italy, and England. 

The woodcut illustrations add to the 

attractive character of the book. 

A companion volume is Round- 
about Europe by the same author. 
(1931. Harper. $2.50.) This later 
book describes the Mediterranean 
countries and Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, and Switzerland. 

Peck, Anne Merriam. Young Mezi- 
co. 1934. McBride. $2.50. 
Since the author -gives intimate 

details of the everyday life of young 
people in modern Mexico, this book 
will be found useful for supplying 
background for a study of the coun- 
try today. 

Waln, Nora. House of Exile. 1933. 
Little. $3.00. 
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The author states in a foreword 


that the purpose of her book is to’ 


tell of everyday life in a Chinese 
family. She accomplishes her pur- 
pose in a most fascinating manner. 
The reader is given a delightful pen 
picture of the various Chinese cere- 
monies, their etiquette, the details of 
their costume and food. Some high 
school students have named this title 
as their favorite travel book. 

Wells, Carneth. Six Years in the 
Malay Jungle. Garden City. 
$1.00. (First published in 1927.) 
“Yarns of tigers, elephants, deer 

small enough to put in one’s pockets, 

snakes that come aboard one’s canoe, 
and tree-climbing fish seem almost 
like the tales of Munchausen. They 
are true stories, however, and only 
serve to prove that truth is some- 
times stranger and more interesting 
than fiction.” 

* 


In a Japanese Restaurant 
(Continued from page 26) 

This was followed by ebi no tem- 
pura (shrimps fried in batter), also 
to be dipped in sauce. That was a 
dish fit for royalty. A red lacquer 
bow! of boiled vegetables, pretty and 
arranged with an eye to the artistic 
and pleasing to the palate, was the 
next course. 

The porcelain bowl that followed 
contained boiled rice. A dish of 
pickled vegetables—onion, cucumber, 
green beans, and a bit of pink ginger 
root—added a great deal to its pala- 
tability. I am not so fond of rice at 
its best, but the daintily-arranged 
pickles gave it zest. 

Another cup of tea, then dessert. 
Watermelon, the pinkest pink imag- 
inable—and cantaloup. I chose the 
latter and scooped out the luscious 
golden flesh with a tiny spoon. The 
watermelon eaters picked out their 
pieces with little bamboo forks. 

When our little maid was not 
carrying food to us she knelt beside 
the table, anticipating our wants, 
solicitous of our comfort, and curi- 
ous about our clothes. With the 
voice of a tinkling bell she asked us 
about this and about that, and re- 
turned in kind the friendly badinage 
of the men. 

Ah—more hot, wet towels and our 
first Japanese nieal was over. Every 
sense of which I am possessed was 
satisfied. 


New Books and Materials 


Received 

Visits Here and There, by Julia M. 
Harris. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1935. $0.72. 247 pp. A 
Second Reader. 

This reader is built around such 
topics as Through the Forest, Where 
Indians Lived, A Factory and a 
Dairy, Our Study Club, and At the 
Fire Station. Its wealth of illustra- 
tions done in four colors will help 
catch and hold the interest of chil- 
dren. 

The Unit-Activity Reading Series, 
by Nila Blanton Smith. Silver, 
Burdett and Co. Preprimer, 20c; 
Primer, 56c; Book I, 60c; Book 
II, 68c. A teacher’s guide is pro- 
vided. 

A series of attractively arranged 
and illustrated readers for first year 
pupils. “Material is organized into 
units corresponding to social study 
and science topics which most fre- 
quently form the core of curricula 
for the first year.” Story material 
is based upon “realistic child-interest 
experiences, full of action and dra- 
matic incident.” This series meets 
adequately the accepted criteria 
governing the teaching of modern 
first grade reading. 

Happy Road to Reading Series, by 
Katherine Dopp, May Pitts, and 
S. C. Garrison. Rand McNally 
and Co. Preprimer, Primer, and 
First, Second, and Third Readers. 
Another new series for primary 

grade reading featuring materials of 

interest to children. Word lists con- 
form to recognized principles of 
selection. Attractive illustrations. 

Teacher’s manual provided for each 

grade. 

Health and Safety Series, by C. L. 
Brownell, A. G. Ireland, and C. F. 
Towne. Rand McNally and Co. 
A set of four volumes for the in- 

termediate grades featuring content 

in the social studies, health, nature, 
and science. Represents a com- 
mendable integration of reading with 
these fields of human experience. 
More than 900 pages of material 


abundantly illustrated by photo- 
graphs and drawings. Treatment is 
semiformal. Vocabulary is well 


within the range of intermediate 
grade pupils. 


The United States in the Modern 
World, Living in the Americas, 
Living Across the Seas, Living in 
Different Lands, by W. R. Mc- 
Connell. Rand McNally and Co. 
1933-1935. 

A geography series for the upper 
grades “so organized as to develop 
an understanding of the significant ¢ 
characteristics of large natural re- 
gions and the human-natural rela- 
tionships therein.” Replete with 
good pedagogical aids, such as study 
guides in all sections of the texts, 
simple vocabulary, careful explana- 
tions of new and unusual terms, 
“specific purpose” maps, and sum- 
mary exercises at the end of each 
unit. Pictures, maps and charts are 
numerous and illuminating. 


High School Mathematics, series by 
Ernst R. Breslich. Laidlaw Broth- 
ers Publishers. Five volumes: 
First Algebra, Second Algebra, 
Plane Geometry, Solid Geometry, 
and Trigonometry, the latter 
volume in_ collaboration with 
Chas. A. Stone. 

An introduction to this series by 
Chas. H. Judd states that this series 
represents the accumulated experi- 
ence of thirty-five years in the Uni- 
versity High School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to build mathematical 
instruction that will “induce the 
learner to cultivate, through inde- 
pendent, inductive reasoning, mathe- 
matical insight and ability to use 
mathematical concepts.” 


Work and Play with Words, by W. 
W. Wright and Nell Parkinson. 
The Macmillan Co. $0.48. 

A novel and scientific presentation 
of words, their spelling, meaning, and 
applications in daily use. Contains 
detailed directions for both teacher 
and pupil for grades two to eight. 
Lessons are grouped in scientifically- 
determined units, and half of the 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The Education of the Negro in the 
American Social Order, by Horace 
Mann Bond. 501 pp. Prentice- 
Hall. $2.75. 

No subject is more inclined to 
rouse the feelings and impede the 
rational processes than the subject 
of this text. That Dr. Bond has 
dealt with the topic with objective, 
scientific spirit, and has presented it 
in an impartial dispassionate manner 
is a tribute to his ability and train- 
ing. He does not try to argue his 
case, he presents the facts and allows 
them to tell their own story. 

The book is presented in three 
parts. The first deals with the his- 
tory of the situation. For those 
whose thinking has been moulded by 
the passionate pleading of Claude 
Bowers we have here a different 
type of record, a wholesome state- 
ment without attempting to belabor 
those who disagree with the state- 
ments which the facts lead him to 
make. The scope of the book is, of 
course, somewhat different. The 
social situation is presented because 
it is a fundamental factor in the 
school situation. The story of prog- 
ress, the influence of Booker T. 
Washington, the activities of the 
foundations offer some encourage- 
ment along with the increasing part 
taken by the state boards, even if 
the part does end with the impression 
that education has been perpetuated. 

The second part, dealing with 
economics and finance, reaches into 
the critical phase of the problem. 
After a penetrating analysis of the 
situation he concludes, “Until the 
budget for the education of Negro 
children can be planned on a basis 
of cooperative development for both 
whites and Negroes assuring even- 
tual equality in expenditures, there 
can be no immediate hope for an 
equality of opportunity for Negro 
children.” 

Current problems, the third part of 
the study, follows an array of issues 
familiar to the student of education, 
but dealt with from the point of view 
of the Negro. The teacher, the for- 
gotten child, capacity, achievement, 
higher education, education of Ne- 
groes in the North, administration 
and guidance, social setting, and 
finally, educational planning. 


PAUL L. PALMER 
Professor of Education 


University of Chattanooga 
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The book is well supported by 
tables and bibliography. At times 
these seem to impede progress in 
reading, but they provide the support 
needed for an adequate understand- 
ing of the critical nature of the dis- 
cussion. For any one who is obsessed 
with the idea that the Negro as such 
is inherently inferior, the work of 
Dr. Bond is excellent evidence to the 
contrary. Read it—F.C.F. 


An Introduction to the History of the 
Social Sciences, Part II of the Re- 
port of the American Historical 
Association Commission on the 
Social Sciences by Henry Johnson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 142 pp. 
$1.25. 

In this report, Henry Johnson 
demonstrates what he has observed 
of another historian, “in that he 
actually used history in writing about 
the teaching of history.” After cit- 
ing early experiences in the use of 
history, the author gives outstanding 
historical examples of the use of his- 
tory, “Der Kluge Hoff-Meister,” for 
Emile, as taught by Joseph Priestly, 
by Basedow, and Frederick the Great. 
The more recent treatment of history 
is particularly enlightening as Prof. 
Johnson reviews the effort made to 
write history to suit nationalistic or 
factional patterns. His warning and 
counsel are particularly well taken. 
Any road which uses the past to ex- 
plain the present “must make the past 
which it traverses intelligible and 
must, therefore, lead to what mat- 
tered then on the way to what mat- 
ters now. 

The three volumes, attractively 
bound, well printed, forcefully writ- 
ten, form a series that school libraries 
will welcome as a stimulus to more 
vital treatment of the problems of 
society.—F. C. F. 


& 
New Books Received 
(Continued from page 31) 


pages are devoted to pupil exercises. 
Contains more than 3,500 basic 
words. 


Gregg Publishing Company Comment 
cial and Business Training Texts 


Essentials of Commercial Law, by) 

Wallace Hugh Whigam, Lloyd Lj 

Jones, and James E. Moody) 

(Second Revised Edition) 1935, 3 

A clearly-written and well-illustrat 
ed text which aims “to give the stus) 
dent an understanding of the essen’ 
tial laws that affect his business and 
social life.” The authors hope tg 
develop in the student “an attitude of 
caution to the extent that he will um 
dertake business ventures thoughts 
fully and with a knowledge of hig 
legal rights and of his legal responsi= 
bilities to others.” 4 


Essentials of Business Mathematics 
by R. R. Rosenberg. 4 
This is an intensive course in voc 

tional related mathematics, based on) 

many years of experimentation for ™ 
use in classes of advanced adolescent ~ 
or adult age. 


Teaching Methods and Testing Ma- 
terials in Business Mathematics, 
by R. R. Rosenberg. 

This volume analyzes somewhat 
thoroughly the topical objectives of 
business mathematics, the principles 
and processes governing their pres- 
entation to the student, difficulties 
or portions needing special emphasis, 
serviceable aids in teaching, specimen 
problems and solutions, and modern 
testing procedures both standardized 
and informal which have demon- 
strated value. 


The Teaching of Gregg Shorthand 
by the Functional Method, by 
Louis A. Leslie. 

This is a clearly written exposition 
of new shorthand techniques taking 
their cue from the language-arts phi- 
losophy of teaching as developed by 
H. L. Morrison. 


Intensive Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, by Edwin H. Fearon. 

An economically planned effort to 
develop the necessary abilities to 
think intensively, acquire the neces-’ 
sary technical knowledge, and de- 
velop the necessary skills with refer- 
ence to modern business bookkeep- 


ing. 
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George CP abody College for “Teachers 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1936 
FIRST TERM: JUNE 8 - JULY 15 
SECOND TERM: JULY 16 - AUGUST 22 


A Well-Planned Curriculum 
A Fine Educational Plant 
Attractive Extracurricular Activities 


The usual complete summer program will be offered in all departments of 
the College, with special emphasis this summer on Physical Education 
(a Coaching School will be offered under the direction of Ray Morrison, of 
Vanderbilt), Elementary Education, Fine Arts and Psychology. 


vW 


Gor Complete Summer Quarter Bulletin, 
Write 


DR. Jd. R. ROBINSON, REGISTRAR 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 



































The New Geography 


| hold the unconquerable belief that Science and 
Peace will triumph over Ignorance and War, that 
Nations will come together, not to destroy but to 
construct, and that the future belongs to those 
who accomplish most for humanity. © —Pasteur. 


The old geography stands condemned before the tribu- 
nal of American youth. It has held out to them only 
the dry husks of the subject, disregarding all its vital, 
stimulating features. 


Youth is thrilled to catch the heart-throb of human 
relations in a world where varying peoples, facing varied 
environments, seek the common goal of a better life. 


Young folk of today live in a world which the radio 
girdles in a second and which the China Clipper spans 
at unbelievable speed. No wonder they are keen to re- 
ceive the message of the New Geography for it tells of 
our world today whose lands are drawing closer and 
closer together as the contributions of science increase. 








The New Geography restores beauty and interest to a 
field made lifeless by the technicians. It envisages 
man in his ambitions, limitations, work, play, and in 
his attempts to help other men. It treats unhurriedly 
that broad field of human endeavor in its relation to 
the natural environment, which is Geography. 





The New Geography dares to substitute sympathetic 
understandings for sectional and national prejudices. It 
is an active, living, present-day study of man. Thought- 
ful teachers everywhere recognize the New Geography 
as a subject that is basic to all education for good 
citizenship. 


Allyn and Bacon 


181, PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











